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Arlington Hotel 


SANTA BARBARA 


The finest summer climate in the State. Sea bathing every 
day in the year. The best green turf golf links in California; 8 
Five minutes’ street car ride from the hotel. Special low 
rates during the summer. | 


E. P, DUNN, Proprietor. 


Round the 
World Tours 


30th SEASON, 1901 


DEPARTURES: 


Prints 


directly from the face of the 
type like a Printing Press. 


From San Francisco... ..September 4 
From Vancouver....... September 9 
From San Francisco....... Ictober 15 
From San Francisco.. ..October 31 


| The “ Beautiful Work”’ of the | 


Y ost 


y pewriter 


Illustrated descriptive 
plogrammes on appli- 


| has made it famous. : : 
| cation to 
United Typewriter and Supplies Co., | 


| 327 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. \ Thos. Cook & Son. 
a ai 621 Market St., San Francisco. 
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+ HOTEL RAFAEL + 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA, 


The society resort; winter and summer, 
of California; fifty minutes from San 
Francisco; sixteen trains daily each way; 
Otis passenger and baggage elevators; 
electric lights; service, tables, and ap- 
pointments not excelled by any hotel; 
dark room for amateur or professional 
photographers. Average thermometer in 
the winter months 64 degrees, excelling 
the temperature of Mentone, the famous 
health resort of Southern France. Open 
all the year. The climate will give im- 
mediate relief to the worst case of 
asthma, and seldom fails to permanently 


of 


cure. There is no more handsome, 
comfortable or desirable hotel in the 
United States than the Hotel Rafael, 
with its beautiful grounds, handsome cot- 
tages, elegant drives, magnificent scen- 
ery, and all forms of amusements. No 
finer tennis courts, bowling alleys and 
club house can be found. 


Rates: 
$2.50 upward 
(According to Room.) 
By the week............ $15.00 upward. 


Special rates by the month. 
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This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railroad train traveling sixty miles an hour. The regularity of the 


handwriting testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road-bed. 
POPULAR PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION LINE between New York and Buffalo, with 
ney through cars between New York and Chicago, New York and St. Louts. 
Tickets and reservations at 429 and 1183 Broadway, New York; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 
103 Adams Street, Chicago; Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 
The kawanna Railroad presents unexcelled locations and opportunities for industries 


and manufactories. General Offices, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 


California 


&§ GREATEST SUMMER 
| AND WINTER RE- 
SORT IN THE WORLD 


Best reached via the 


| VARIOUS ROUTES 
of the 


Southern Pacific 


Many miles shortest—many hours fastest—finest 
scenery—choice of routes—limited trains—per- 
sonally conducted tourist excursions. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Swiftjand splendid rolling on 
the California Limited 

San Francisco to Chicago 

in 75 hours 


Details at nearest office 
Southern Pacific S ta f- 
an 
4 Montgomery St., . 349 Broadway, 
San Francisco. New York.| Ticket Office, 641 Market St. 


238 Clark St., Chicago. 
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(STATEMENT 


|| Toe TRAVELERS 
COMPANY, Hartferd, Conn. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident and Employers sae 
Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
9 PAID-UP 9 


cAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


JANUARY 1, 1901. | 
Total ary $30,861,030.06 
(Acc at Premiums ta the hands of Agents not included. 
TOTAL TTTES Reserves), 26,337,903.25 


EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, $4,543,126.85 
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Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, . $42.643.384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, 2,908 ,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), ° 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force 409,019,851.00 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900 : 
IN ASSE $3,167,819.96 
IN ASSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Department 8,685,297.06 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), me -_ 2,484,392.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, 6,890,888.55 


I Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President | 


John E. Morris, Secretary J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary y, 


WAWONA 


The Beauty Spot of the Sierras Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yotemite 


THIS HOTEL OFFERS THE FINEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
OF ANY MOUNTAIN RESORT IN CALIFORNIA. 


TERMS REASONABLE 
WASHBURN BROS, Proprietors, Wawona, Cal, 


PAINLESS AND PERMANENT HOME .CURE 


A Trial Treatment Free. sent to anyone addicted to the useot 
Morphine, Opium or other habit. Contains Vital Principle hereto- 
| fore unknown and lacking in all others. We restore the nervous "4$200 sical systems and thus remove the cause. 
Confidential correspondence invited from all. $7. PAUL ATION, 46 Pp, Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BYRON MAUZY 
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Eames Tricycles 


An Ideal Machine that brings the pleasures | 
of cycling within the reach of all; any one 
that can walk can ride one of these wheels. 


We have also Tricycles for those who re- 
quire something to propel with the hands, and | 
= Pneumatic-tired Rolling Chairs for In- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE LI e 0 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO. is best in every Way—Grocers. 


2100 Market Street | THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YORK. _ 
| 4 
San Francisco... 


All bright housewives say 


heaingion & Lo., San Francisco, Ual., 
Wholesale Agents for Pacific Coast. 
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A PROSPEROUS 
AND PROGRESSIVE CO. 


$12,000,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: 222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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N the early days of photog.aphy, “the 

art that made nature reproduce it- 

self,” the accurate rendering of mi- 

nute detail constituted the chief ex- 

cellence of a portrait photograph. It was 
natural that the 
pictorial possibili- 


August, 1901. 


el 


late 


Gentke 


working lenses, and mat-surface papers 
placed in their hands. Even to-day the 
work of the average professional portrait 
photographer, whose main object is to 
photograph as many people as possible, 

is just as common- 

place, lifeless and 


ties of the new in- 
vention were not 
realized at once, 
(though some 
workers, notably 
Mr. D. O. Hill and 
Mrs. Cameron pro- 
duced some highly 
artistic photo 
graphs), and that 
microscopical rath- 
er than _ pictorial 
beauty the 
principal aim. The 
primitive appara- 
tus, necessitating a 
very long exposure 
and the absence of 


photographic as it 
was twenty and 
thirty years ago. 
To be sure, his pic- 
tures are not al- 
ways printed on 
the shiny, smooth 
paper. They are 
frequently techni- 
cally perfect prints 
on platinum, car- 
bon or bromide. 
His negatives, how- 
ever, have the 
same crudeness, 
the same falseness 
of values, which 
distinguished the 


a suitable printing 
medium, were suffi- Study of a child. 
cient excuse for 

this. But strange it must seem that later 
on the picture makers did not realize the 
great artistic possibilities which the in- 
troduction of rapid dry plates, quick- 
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work of his prede- 
cessors. All that 
was undesirable in 
their work and methods seems to have 
been faithfully preserved by most pro- 
fessional studios of to-day. 

The following will show how portraits 
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Peter Robinson. 


are being made in a typical up-to-date 
gallery, which is doing such an extensive 
business that it has branches in several 
cities. Just as in the old days, the roof 
and arc side of the “operating room” (the 
name is perhaps not quite inappropriate), 
are made of glass, letting in an immense 
amount of light, which on the other side 
is reflected by white screens, so trat the 
sitter is fairly flooded with light. Throne- 
like posing chairs, elaborately carved 
or made of papier-maché, wicker chairs, 
twisted in fanciful arabesques, bro- 
ken columns, imitation rocks and ma-:- 
ble balustrades, make up the furniture. 
On one side is a large collection of 
painted backgrounds, representing some 
picturesque subject, as: towering moun- 
tains, a library, a castle, an immense 
spider-web, a garuen gate, the “sad sea 
waves,’ peaceful meadows, a staircase, 
the base of some massive columns, or 
simply dark clouds grouped around a 
light circular spot. To enable the sitter 
to “select his own background” without 
trouble, a small photograph of all the 
different scenes is hung on the wall. 
When the person to be photographed 
emerges from one of the dressing-rooms, 
which it must be said are very elabo- 
rately furnished in Turkish, Japanese, or 


rococo style, and has stated whether he 
wants a “cabinet” or “Paris panel,” or 
a “boudoir” picture, he is put in front 
of the background of his choice and 
“pnosed”—that is, he is twisted into one 
of the twelve standard poses—more or - 
less theatrical and grotesque—which the 
operator has in stock, and his head being 
securely fasteneu in a vise (head-rest), 
that makes any motion impossible, is 
told to look at a small picture of a lady 
that is fastened on a stick (eye-rest). 
The enthusiastic paotographer disappears 
then for some time behind his camera 
under the black focusing cloth, goes 
back to his securely fastened victim, pulls 
him a little here and there, turns the head 
a little more to tne left, and pronounces 
finally trace and expression excellent. The . 
sitter is asked to kindly moisten his lips, 
look pleasant, and “keep just like that, 
please,” ana a rather long exposure is 
made. 

The plates thus taken in one day are 


Madam Melba. 
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developed, not separately, but a dozen at 
a time, and when dry sent to the retouch- 
ing room, where a number of young girls, 
who have never seen the sitter, and who 
have only a faint idea of drawing and a 
rather hazy knowledge of facial anatomy, 
proceed to smooth up the face by consci- 
entiously removing, with pencil and steel 
etcher, every wrinkle or unevenness, so 
that the resulting picture, though per- 
haps something of a likeness, must neces- 
sarily be devoid of any individual expres- 
sion, and cannot claim any artistic merit, 
even if it should be printed on platinum 
or bromide paper. To disguise the poor 
quality of the negative and to attract at- 
tention by the “very latest,” unusual 
means in printing are frequently resorted 
to: the picture is printed “en bas relief,’ 
without, of course, succeeding in giving 
any idea of the true surface; a few 
crossed lines are painted in the back- 
ground with a brush and the print called 
a “carbon sketch.” The face alone is 
printed and pasted on a large sheet and 
the rest painted in with bright water 


colors, imparting the cecorative effect of 
the Sunday supplement front page, and 
called a “portograph”’; a carbon print is 
colored in pinkish tones and called “tin- 
bretto”; the photograph is mounted on a 
piece of cardboard half an inch thick, 
evidently to inspire confidence by the so- 
lidity of its support, or some other ex- 
traordinary method is employed to im- 
press the astonished public with the “ar- 
tistic’ quality of the picture. Yet all 
this (even if it were a technically flaw- 
less print) cannot deceive the seeing eye 
about the inferior.ty of the original nega- 
tive. The commercial photographers 
claim that the public demands such pic- 
tures. Well, the public may accept them 
as long as they don’t get anything bet- 
ter, but since the experiment has been 
made it was found that they do accept 
pictures that vastly differ from what the 
regular photographer used to give them. 

Owing to the absolute independence 
and iconoclastic energy of some enthu- 
siastic amateur photographers, men and 
women, a fundamental change was 
brought about in professional portrait 


Portrait of Miss O——. 
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photography. In the first place, they 
fully recognized the immense advantage 
the improved apparatus put into their 
hands by enabling them to make instan- 
taneous exposures even in a moderately 
lighted room, and thus to secure an un- 
studied pose and a natural expression: 
and they further felt that if they wanted 
to obtain results of really artistic merit, 
they had not 


to subtleties and originality of treatment. 
To know how these “rebel” photo- 
tographers of to-day obtain their results 
may be interesting even to those who do 
not take an active interest in photogra- 
phy. Though the first aim must of 
course be to obtain a good likeness, these 
modern workers are by no means satis- 
fied with a faithéul reproduction of the 
features or 


to work for 
the praise of 
the photo- 
graphic fra- 
ternity but 
chiefly for 
the approval 
of the painter 
and sculptor; 
that conform- 
ity with the 
laws laid 
down by 
these artists 
was, togeth- 
er with abso- 
lute simplic- 
ity, the main 
need in pho- 
tographic 
work. A full 
knowledge of 
the technical- 
ities of pho- 
tography, es- 
pecially of its 
complicated 
chemistry, 
was of course 
abs olutely 
indispensa- 
ble, but all 
the cherished 


the microsco- 
pic rendering 
of detail. 
They want 
more: some- 
thing of the 
soul, the in- 
dividuality of 
their sitter, 
must be ex- 
pressed in 
the’ picture, 
and further- 
more the ar- 
rangement of 
lines and the 
distribution 
of lights and 
shades must 
be managed 
in such a way 
as to make a 
picture of 
fine artistic 
merit. 

The reform 
was begun by 
transforming 
the studio in- 
to a simply 
furnished, 
dignified §sit- 
ting room, 


artistic tra- 
ditions of the portrait of Miss M——. 
old-time pho- 

tographer were ruthlessly discarded, 
with the result that there are now quite 
a number of serious workers, who make 
pictures for money (and they charge 
rather high prices) that not only please 
the artists, even those who for years 
blindly maintained that a photograph 
could never be a work of art, but also 
the intelligent public, that is sensitive 


with a moder- 
erately bright 
Single’ slant 
light. The impressive photographs from 
line, the head-rests, reflectors and painted 
backgrounds have gone forever. If the 
walls of the room cannot be used for 
a background, a plain light and dark 
ground or a simple portiere will be all 
that is necessary. That and the camera, 
which unfortunately cannot be made in- 
visible, constitute the only things that 
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will remind one of the photographic stu- 
dio. 

The sitter will be allowed to assume 
any position that pleases him, although, 
of course, not every pose which “feels 
natural” can be used for a picture. As 
the photographic lens gives a different 
foreshortening of lines than our eye per- 
ceives, a slight modification of a pose 
is often necessary. And since the outline 
of a figure has to fit into the space which 
the photog- 


its aid acquire quicker that sensitiveness 
of the eye without which the most ver- 
satile inventiveness of the man behind 
the camera is valueless. 

Also in the handling of the light the 
photograph worker will be guided by the 
principles tnat are laid down by the 
portrait painters. Lights and shades— 
and he realizes that we don’t always 
see people in a bright glaring light, that 
evenly illuminates the face from all 

points —are 


rapher has in 
mind for the 
photograph, 
care must be 
taken to have 
the lines fill 
space harmo- 
niously. To 
quickly deter- 
mine which 
pose will pro- 
duce satis- 
factory re- 
sults and 
which will 
not, requires 
a great sensi- 
tiveness of 
the eye, part- 
ly inborn, 
partly ac- 
quired by 
solid artistic 
training. 
There may 
not be fixed 
formulas and 
rules for 
c omposition, 
but there are 
certain fun- 


his only 
means of giv- 
ing the idea 
of a_ body 
with surfaces 
in different 
planes. The 
light must 
therefore be 
so arranged 
as to render 
all the fine 
modeling of 
the various 
surfaces, and 
in such a 
manner that 
only the de- 
sirable and 
characteristic 
features are 
e m phasized. 
What is not 
wanted or 
not essential 
is subdued in 
tone. Lights 
and shades 
are also the 
photogra- 
pher's sole 


damental 

rules, which Mrs. W—— and daughter. 
the painter, 

be it Holbein or Whistler, observes, and 
which the photographer cannot afford 
to neglect. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary for him to seriously study the 
works of the great portrait painters, not 
to imitate them, but to learn how they 
disposed lines in a given space. If the 
photographer can draw or paint, so much 
the better. He may not be able to do 
good work with the brush, but he will by 


means of 
suggesting 
color. To 
render the true t ne values of the dif- 
ferent colors correctly is especially diffi- 
cult for the photographer, on account of 
its being color-blind, so to speak. It is 
very sensitive for blues, but yellow and 
red seem to it almost as dark as black; 
so that, for instance, a person with deep 
blue eyes and light reddish hair will ap- 
pear like one with rather pale eyes and 
very dark hair. This deficiency can be 
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Portrait of Miss C——. 


overcome (not by powdering the hair 
and darkening the eyelashes), partly by 


the use of chromatic plates, but chiefly 


by the judicious management of. the 
light. 

To focus with microscopic sharpness 
is superfluous. One can very well, with- 
out the aid of tue procuring cloth or 
magnifying glass, adjust the camera prop- 
erly in a second or two. For it must be 
borne in mind that our eye does not see 
all the amount of detail, which the photo- 
graphic lens picks up, and besides, we 
can focus our eye sharply only on one 


point and not on several, that lie in dif- 
ferent planes. ..xne lens, therefore, ought 
to be made to see things as the human 
eye does. By avoiding absolute sharp- 
ness is not meant that fuzzy indistinct- 
ness which some experimenting artists 
affect. But it is merely logical to try to 
represent in a photograph unimportant 
details with less sharpness than the main 
features of the face. To the grouping of 
light and shade that same principle must 
be observed. The white collar of a man. 
for instance, or a white bow in a lady’s 
hat, ought not to be the most prominent 
feature of a picture, a thing that is al- 
most invariably the case in those bril- 
liantly lighted photographs with glaring 
whites and impenetrable shadows (“Rem- 
brandt lighting’), that make the figure 
appear more like a primitive woodcarving 
in a calcium light than like a human be- 
ing in ordinary daylight. 

A natural pose and effective lighting 
would not make a good picture without 
a good expression. Now, everybody with- 
out exception assumes in front of the 
camera an expression which is not nat- 
ural. The very desire to appear natura. 
produces a stiffening of the facial mus- 


George Bromiley. 
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Master M . 


cles, which is disastrous. There is only 
one way of avoiding the perpetuating of 
the photograpn expression: to take the 
picture while the sitter is not yet ready. 
That can be done only by making an in- 
stantaneous exposure, while the sitter is 
talking or interested in something that 
is not connected with the camera. With 
a modern rapid lens and a noiseless shut- 
ter it is possible to expose a number of 
negatives, before even a very observing 
person is aware of what is going on. 
The conscientious photographer will de- 
velop all the plates personally, trying to 
control them so that they will give the 
best possible printing qualities. To obtain 
this in the development is not always pos- 


sible. It will often be necessary to in- 
tensify weak parts or reduce too dense 
portions of the negative, a tedious, but 
rather necessary manipulation. 

With regard to retouching, as little 
as possible will be done. The aim of the 
retouch ought to be, besides removing 
flaws in the film, simply to modify what 
the lens and plate have exaggerated: 
wrinkles that appear too prominent, 
freckles, which our eye does not see as 
dark spots, etc. But the removing of 
characteristic lines, the “modeling” of 
the face with the retouching pencil, is 
something a photographer with any ar- 
tistic conscience will not do. 

If a negative made in this fashion were 
printed on the ordinary shiny paper, it 
would present quite an acceptable appear- 
ance, but there would be a certain 
prominence of unnecessary detail, a lack 
of harmony in tone, which would offend 
the sensitive eye. The photographer, 
therefore, chooses a mat paper (platinum, 
bromide, carbon, etc.) which not only has 
a better surface, but permits also of a 
certain control over the print. With 
such a printing medium he has it in 
his power to subdue a harsh line, to 
lighten up a too massive shadow, to bring 
out more detail in the high-lights. Ina 
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Margaret Anglin. 


word, he can in a most complete manner 
give expression to his individual taste 
(especially in glycerine-developed 
platinum and the gum-bichromate print.) 


' And the resulting picture, harmonious in 


tone, full -of atmospheric depth, giving 
a correct idea of the firm modeling of the 
surface and quietly emphasizing only 
what is really important, will be some- 


Portrait of Miss P——. 


Portrait of Miss F——. 


thing diametrically opposite to the bil- 
liard-ball-like smoothness of the ordinary 
crude photograph, with its unbalanced 
blacks and whites. 

The tendency towards the achievement 
of really artistic results is also notice- 
able in landscape photography. And here 
it was again the amateur who broke 
away from the commonplace and purely 
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mechanical me- 
thod of photog- 
raphing scen- 
ery. He was 
not satisfied 
with getting on 
his plate,’ in 
beautiful, even 
sharpness, a 
complete but 
solutely unin- 
teresting record 
of the facts be- 
fore him; he 
recognized that 
a negative 
which showed 
with microscop- 
ic sharpness 
“everything in 
sight”—-an abso- 
lutely necessary 
requirement for 
a gooi picture 
of the old 
school — might 
perhaps be a 
wonderful pho- 
tographic feat, 
and not 
bear any rela- 
tion Lo art. 
Other things 
than accuracy 
are more essen- 
tial to the mod- 
ern landscape 
photographer. 
His first object 
is to select his 
point of view, 
and very care- 
fully, for on 
that depends 
the success of 
the picture as a 
compo sition, 
and though he 
has to learn to 
see things with 
the eye of the 
camera—the op- 
tical lens gives, 
as we know. 
quite a different 
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than the human 
eye — he will 
otherwise be 
guided in this 
by the same 
principles as 
the landscape 
painter. While 
the latter has 
the great advan- 
tage of being 
able to elimin- 
ate or at least 
modify on his 
canvas any dis- 
turbing ele- 
ments that 
might mar the 
harmony of 
composition or 
the tone of a 
picture (a thing 
the photograph- 
er may do only 
in a very limit- 
ed way), the 
man with the 
camera, on the 
other hand, can 
in the brief 
space of a sec- 
ond and under 
almost any con- 
dition of light 
and weather, re- 
cord the impres- 
sion of a scene 
or a_ passing 
mood of nature, 
which he could 
perhaps never 
get again, and 
which, natural- 
ly, the painter 
with brush and 
pencil could not 
jot down  s0 
completely in a 
few moments. 
It is so 
much the obvi- 
ous picturesque- 
ness of a scene 
that attracts the 
photographer 
as tne more sub- 
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tle effects of light and atmos- 
phere; the opportunity for an un- 
usual and interesting treatment 
of a simple subject will have a 
greater fascination for him than 
the most celebrated view: so 
that, taken all in all, the photo- 
graph may really have the indi- 
viduality and suggestive charm 
of a fine painting. 

It is, of course, not to the 
ordinary amateur that this 
complete abandonment of the old 
photographic standard is due. It 
is, rather, just as in portrait-pho- 
tography, the merit of a compar- 
atively small number of earnest 
workers, who were really filled 
with love for their work—the 
only true “amateurs’’—and 
whose artistic ability and train- 
ing enabled them to obtain pic- 
turesque results of real value 
with an instrument that up to 
then had been a mere recording 
machine. But nowaaays, when 
pictorial photography is estab- 
lished on a firm and artistic 
basis, even the ever present 
button-presser cannot help being 
benefited by these new tenden- 
cies. He is gradually learning 
what constitutes the elements of 
a picture, and is no longer satis- 
fied witn simply getting ‘“‘some- 
thing’ on his film. He actually 
tries to make pictures. He dis- 
covers something beautiful in 
things he did not even notice in 
his camera-less days, and he 
tries to represent what he sees 
in a way that shows some evi- 
dence of artistic feeling. Here- 
in lies the great educational 
value of the modern hand cam- 
era. Hardly larger than a 
sketch-book, ready for use at a 
moments notice, it accompanies 
us in our walks and travels and 
teaches us how to really see and 
enjoy the beautiful things in na- 
ture. It 1s to be hoped that the 
time is not far when the use of 
that little black box will be 
taught in the public schools. 
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LL through the “month of the bei- 


lowing of the bulls” the war with 

the Sioux had raged; all through the 

dry hot “month of the sunflowers” 
the sound of the hurrying battle had 
swept the broad brown plains like the 
angry voice of a prairie fire, when the 
Southwest booms. But now the fight was 
ended; the beaten Sioux had carried 
their wrath and defeat with them into 
the North; and the Pawnees, allies of 
the Omahas, had taken their way into the 
South, to vuild their village in the wood- 
ed bottoms of the broad and shallow 
stream. 

On the banks of a creek the Omahas 
had built their winter village. The tepees 
were constructed by driving trimmed wil- 
low boughs into the ground in the shape 
of a cone, about which buffalo hides and 
bark were securely fastened, leaving an 
opening at the top, through which the 
smoke of the winter fire might pass. 

In accordance with an ancient cus- 
tom, the village was built in a great cir- 
cle with an opening to the east. One 
standing in this opening and facing the 
west would divide the tribe with his 
line of vision into two bands, the 
one to his right would be the Hunga 
Band, the duty of which is to defend the 
holy relics. The one to his left would 
be the Ishta Sunda band, or the “thun- 
der men.” To the right, within the circle 
and near the opening, would stand the 
lodge of the council, consisting of seven 
chiefs, and the great tepee where the 
totem pole and the holy relics are kept. 
This has ever been the village of the 
Omaha. 

The tribe was happy, for its inveterate 


enemy, the Sioux, had been driven with 
broken bows against the blowing of the 
north wind. 

The tribe was glad; but none so glad 
as Mun-chpe (Cloud.) As he sat in his 
tepee with the thunder men, he was 
thinking of how proudly he would ride 
his pony before the old chiefs, when 
the pow-wow was held over the recent 
victory. Yes, he would ride swiftly past 
the smoking council, and they would 
call him to them and place the eagle 
feather in his hair, for had he not touched 
and slain a big Sioux chief, fighting so 
closely that he breathed the breath of 
his foe? “Hi-Hi!” his heart cried within 
him as he thought. Would not the whole 
tribe shout? Would not the old men say 
“Mun-chpe is a brave youth?” Perhaps 
the big medicine man, Wa-zhing-a-Sa- 
ba (Blackbird) himself, would praise him, 
as he dashed around the circle on his 
fleet pony, with the shout on his lips 
and the eagle feather in his hair! Yes, 
and she would see him: Wa-te-na would 
see him, and then she would be proud to 
be his squaw. “Hi hi!” he shouted with 
his great gladness; for he was a young 
man and the world was very beautiful 
and glorious. 

Then he arose and went to where the 
seven big chiefs sac before their tepees, 
smoking their long red pipes in profound 
silence; for they were men Who saw 
far. Then he raised his voice and spoke 
to the chiefs. 

“Fathers, give Mun-chpe the eagle 
feather to wear; for has he not touched 
and slain a big chief, fighting so closely 
that he breathed the breath of his 
enemy?” 
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A swift light passed into the stolid 
faces of the council, ther died out, and 
stern justice made their faces cold. 
Again the youth spoke. 

“Fathers, give Mun-chpe the eagle fea- 
ther that men may know him as a brave 
man.” 

Then the big medicine man, Wa-zhing- 
a-Sa-ba himself, laid down his pipe and 
spoke. 

“Wa-sa-ba Tun-ga says he killed the big 
chief; many times he has seen the Hunga 
Mubli, when the snows drift against the 
Hungas; he is an old man; Mun-chpe is 
a young man.” 

With a grunt of suspicion he ceased 
speaking. Then Mun-chpe spoke, impet- 
uously, after the manner of youth. 

“Fathers, may the thunder strike Mun- 
chpe; may the buffalo bulls horn him in 
the hunt; may the wolves devour his 
bones if he lies! Mun-chpe killed the big 
chief; give him the eagle feather that 
men may know he is brave!” 

Then Wa-zhing-a Sa-ba spoke: “Wa- 
kunda is a wise god; Wakunda will help 
the truthful. Bring the otter skin, and 
summon Wa-sa-ba Tun-ga that we may 
know who lies.” 

The otter skin was brought. It was a 
hide, down the back of which a piece of 
grooved wood was fastened. This was con- 
sidered a holy relic and was used in de- 
ciding the truthfulness of disputants. 
Each of the disputants was to hold an 
arrow above his head at arm’s length, 
dropping it at the groove. If Wakunda 
caused the arrow to fall in the groove, 
then he who dropped it was truthful. 

Wa-sa-ba Tun-ga and Mun-chpe took 
places before the holy relic, and the sec- 
ond, raising the arrow high over his 
head, prayed aloud: “Wakunda pity 
Mun-chpe. Wakunda, help Mun-chpe!” 
Then he dropped the arrow. With a cry, 
he fled from the sight. The arrow had 
fallen away from the groove. Rushing 
into his tepee he buried his face in a 
buffalo robe and wept, moaning “Wakun- 
da lies; who will tell the truth?” The 
thought drove him mad. What! Wa- 
kunda who moulded the glorious brown 
prairies! Wakunda who made the great 
bright sun! Wakunda who put the song 
in the bird’s throat! Wakunda lie! The 


thought was terrible, for Mun-chpe was 
a young man. 

Now, Wa-te-na would not be his squaw! 
Maybe she would go to the lodge of Wa- 
sa-ba Tun-ga! The thought b.t him like 
a poisoned arrow shot by a strong man. 

All night he wept in his lodge, moaning, 
“‘Wah-hoo-ha-a, Wah-hoo-ha-a,” the excla- 
mation of sorrow. And the thunder men, 
awakened from their sleep by the moan- 
ing of Mun-chpe, trembled as they crept 
closer under their blankets, saying, ““Wa- 
kunda is punishing Mun-chpe; it is a bad 
thing to lie.” Then they shut out the 
sound with their blankets, and slept 
again. 

But Mun-chpe did not sleep. No! He 
would not sleep until he had seen the 
blood of Wa-sa-ba Tun-ga’s breast. Until 
then he would not sleep. And till the 
dawn crept in through the chinks in his 
tepee he moaned and cried for revenge. 

Some hours later he was roused from 
his brooding by shouting and the gallop 
of ponies. Creeping to the door of his 
lodge he pushed back the flap and looked 
out. There was a long line of braves, 
decked in their brightest colors, with 
eagle feathers in viaeir hair, urging their 
ponies about the circle of the village, 
shouting their war cries. 

A tall cottonwood pole had been placed 
erect in front of the lodge of the council, 
where the seven chiefs sat glorying in 
the prowess of the young men. As the 
braves rode at full gallop past the pole, 
they discharged their arrows and spears 
at a dead eagle which was fastened to 


the top. In all possible manners they 


rode, hanging by their bare legs to the 
pony and shooting under his belly and 
beneath his neck, combining feats of 
marksmanship wito feats of riding. Mun- 
chpe noted the applause of the old men 
when an arrow quivered in the breast 
of the eagle; and oh, how he longed to 
try his skill! 

But, ah! There rode Wa-sa-ba Tung-a, 
mounted upon a fleeter pony than the 
rest, dashing at a full run! As he drew 
near to the pole he stood up on the back 
of his plunging steed and hurled three 
arrows in swift succession into the 
breast of the eagle. The beholders went 
mad with delighi:, but Mun-chpe crept 
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back into his tepee, for his heart was 
fierce within him; he had seen his eagle 
feather on the head of Wa-sa-ba Tung-a! 

The day passed; but Mun-chpe did not 
appear. As the evening came on, the 
southeast grew black with storm clouds, 
and with the fall of the night the wind 
and rain burst howling upon the village. 
The thunder shouted and the lightning 
glared like the eyes of an angry man, but 
it was sweet to the heart of Mun-chpe, 
for it seemed that the elements were 
angry with him. He laughed when the 
fierce light leaped into the lodge; and he 
was glad to hear the groaning of the 
poles; it was like the voice of a brother! 

When the night was late he took his 
knife and went out into the storm. He 
knew where Wa-sa-ba slept among the 
Hungas; and thither he ran. Raising the 
flap of his enemy’s tepee, he saw, by 
the glare of the lightning, Wa-sa-ba sleep- 
ing. With the step of a mountain lion 
he crept to the siue of his foe. He knew 
where to strike. Wa-sa-ba would not cry 
out. Carefully he pulled the robe from 
the bare breast, and waited for the light- 
ning. The knife found his enemy’s heart. 
The dying man groaned. 

“Hi hi,’ Mun-chpe cried to himself. 
‘“‘Wa-sa-ba will not need the eagle feather 
now. Mun-chpe will wear his eagle 
feather now!” 

He snatched the coveted trophy from 
the dead man’s head, and rushed out 
into the storm, shouting “Hia, hia!” 
back at the thunder. Then he went into 


his tepee, and wrapping himself in his | 


blankets, slept. It was so sweet to kill! 
But at that time of the morning when 
scarcely the flight of an arrow could 
be discerned, a spirit came into Mun- 
chpe’s dream. Its eyes were like two 
cold flames that dance in a swamp; but 
its face was Wa-sa-ba Tung-a’s, drawn 
with the last pang of death! Dolefully 
the spirit moaned, putting its clammy 
face against the face of Mun-chpe—its 
blue lips against the lips of Mun-chpe! It 
seemed to be drinking his breath. And 
oh, the eyes! Gasping, the dreamer 
shrieked and leaped to his feet; and 
there, outside his lodge, in the glad light 
of the morning, he beheld the seven stern 
chiefs of the council, peering in at him. 
He knew what they had come to say, 


for it was forbidden to a murderer that 
he remain within the circle of the village. 
Proudly he threw back his head and fold- 
ed his arms. 

“Fathers, Mun-chpe is ready,” he said, 
and he followed them to the council 
lodge. 

When the dusk of the evening came, 
the village was out to witness the ejec- 
tion of the murderer. Wrapped in a buf- 
falo robe, so that his face alone was visi- 
ble, Mun-chpe was driven with the lash 
about the circle of his people for the 
last time. But suddenly his eyes lit up 
with a wild glory, as he saw, standing 
with her father and mother before their 
oldge, Wa-te-na! 

As he passed her he cried softly, “Wa- 
te-na, Wa-te-na,” and as he was driven 
on by his guards, he heard a low plaintive 
sob, and his heart grew lighter within 
him. 

Mun-chpe was driven out of the open- 
ing to the east, and there the jeering 
crowd stopped; but he could not stop; 
he must go out into the night—out on 
the desolate prairie alone! 

The shouting of the crowd died out, 
and the night was very dark and lonely. 
When the night was old he grew weary, 
and climbing to the top of a hill, he lifted 
his voice and cried, “O Wakunda, pity 
Mun-chpe!” He listened as though ex 
pecting to hear an answer. He could 
hear a far-away pack of coyotes yelp 
among the hills, ending in a long, dirge- 
like howl. The sound terrified him, for 
it seemed the dying groan of Wa-sa-ba 
Tung-a! Mad with fright he looked be- 
hind him into the darkness. There were 
the two flaming eyes and the drawn, set 
face of the deaa man, with parted lips 
that jeered at him while they moaned! 
Wildly shrieking, he turned and dashed 
down the hill, running, running, running 
from that hateful face behind him. He 
ran, until with exhaustion he fell: and 
there in his delirious dream he could 
vear the moan and see the terrible glow- 
ing eyes, until the big fair dawn leaped 
above the hills and wakened him. Then 
he arose and wandered on toward the sun- 
rise. 

A sense of terrible loneliness seized 
him. The limitless prairies were deso- 
late and brown, for it was near on to 
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the time when “the elk break their ant- 
lers” (October), and he shivered as he 
thought of the nearness of “Hunga Mub- 
li,’ (December), the time when the 
snows drift from the north. As the day 
passed he grew very hungry, and he 
looked lovingly at his bow, the one thing 
dear left him in his loneliness. 

The night came down, and the wolves 
yelped and howled in the darkness. But 
Mun-chpe was hungry, and hunger is fear- 
less. He stealthily hurried toward the 
sound of the wolves; and creeping on 
hands and knees down a ravine skirted 
with plum thickets he coula see their 
glaring eyes and hear the gnashing of 
their teeth. Fittung an arrow to his 
bow, he aimed it between the lurid eyes 
of a beast as it sat upon its haunch?s, 
howling. The bow string twanged; the 
arrow shrieked like the voice of a dying 
squaw. The wolf, with a mournful howl, 
leaped in the air and fell back moaning; 
and as Mun-chpe looked and listened, 
the moan was the dying moan of Wa- 
sa-ba Tung-a, and there arose from the 
quivering carcass that terrible pair of 
eyes—that drawn, set face with its frozen 
leer! 

Mun-chpe fell on his face in terror. 
When he looked again, the vision was 
gone, and he ran to the dead animal, 
hurriedly tearing away the skin and 
devouring the meat ravenously. Then he 
lay down and slept a heavy sleep. In his 
dream Wa-te-na came to him with out- 
stretched arms, weeping, “Come back, 
Mun-chpe, come back to Wa-te-na,”’ she 
moaned. He awoke, and the pale dawn 
was on the hills. 

Many suns passed and Mun-chpe wan- 
dered alone on the prairies, longing for 
his home and Wa-te-na, and he said to 
himself, “I will go closer to the village, 
that I may hear the braves sing, as they 
dance about the fires!” 

But the north wind awoke, and the snow 
scurried through the short buffalo grass, 


and Mun-chpe was weak from hunger. 
The sharp gusts crept under his buffalo 
robe and stung his bare legs. When he 
came in sight of the village it was even- 
ing. He waited for the night, and then 
crept close to the tepees and heard the 
old men talk. Oh, if he could sit with 
them by the crackling logs and hear 
their stories. Never, never, could he 
do this again. He was as the coyote 
that howls for loneliness among the fro- 
zen hills and dies of hunger. 

With a sigh he turned away from the 
sight and set his face against the storm, 
for he wished to die. 

“‘Wa-hoo-ha-a, wa-hoo-ha-a,” he cried. 

The old men heard the cry blown upon 
the storm, and they told weird tales that 
made the staring youths shudder. 

That night Wa-te-na, sleeping in the 
lodge of her father, had a dream. It 
seemed to her that Mun-chpe came to her 
and his body was gaunt and weak, and 
his eyes were wild and fierce like a hun- 
gry wolf’s. “Wa-te-na,” she heard him 
say, imploringly, “Wa-te-na.” She awoke, 
and wrapping her blankets about her 
went out into the storm. 

She could hear the faint cry of anguish 
in the distance, and she hurried toward 
the cry. 

“‘Wah-hoo-ha-a-a, wah-hoo-ha-a-a,” trem- 
ulously came the wail through the storm, 
and soon Wa-te-na stumbled upon the 
form of Mun-chpe. 

She rubbed his face and hands, striv- 
ing to warm them; but the body grew 
colder. Then she covered him with her 
blanket and pressed her body close to his, 
her lips close to the frozen lips. 

Some time afterward, a party search- 
ing for the lost Wa-te-na, found her fro- 
zen body outstretched upon the cold 
form of Mun-chpe. And to this day 
the old women tell their daughters of 
the devotion of Wa-te-na. But the name 
of Mun-chpe is not spoken. 
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F from the great Zocalo of the City of 
Mexico, you make your way to the 
old church of Santo Domingo of 
the Inquisition, passing along its 

broken western walls to the street of 
Leandro Valle, you will eventually find 
yourself confronted at the end of the 
street by a crumbling Spanish-built house 
bearing the number three. Above the 
number, and set firmly into the wall, is 
a broken figure of one of the saints, all 
yellowed and crumbling and moss-grown 
in spots, which is known as “La Santa de 
la Calle de la Puerta Falso de Santa Do- 
mingo.”’ 

It is a very pious looking Saint, with 
clasped hands and eyes directed devoutly 
heavenwards; its presence should of a 
certainty keep away all evil influences 
and spirits. But .n spite of “la Santa” 
and all the exorcising that has been done, 
the full benefits of bell, book and candle 
never having been spared, number three 
of the Calle Puerta Falsa is haunted. In 
vain have Archbishops and priests and 
acolytes prayed, and sprinkled holy water 
and wafted incense high and low in ef- 
forts to oust the ghost. In spite of every- 
thing it still remains. By her obsti- 
nacy you may know her to be a woman: 
a woman whose muffled and tapaloed 
face has never yet been seen by mortal 
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man, and whose unquiet feet, as she 
glides about at dead of night, moaning 
and wailing, click and ring against the 
old stone floors as though she were shod 
with iron. 

For this reason the different genera- 
tions of people who have lived in this 
street, and got from the fathers and 
grandfathers the legend of this rest- 
less spirit, knew her as “The Iron-Shod 
Woman.” So she was called by people 
who once knew her as a living, beautiful 
woman, and so she is known to-day by 
the people who live in Calle Puerta 
Falsa, any one of whom will tell you 
about her and the different circumstan- 
ces under which he or she may have seen 
“la espanta.” For, of course, everybody 
has seen her at one time or another, with 
the solitary exception of a stolid old gen- 
darme at the corner, who grunts disdain- 
fully at the thought of a ghost. .“‘No, 
Senor; es una mentira! Aqui no hay 
nada de espantos.” (“It is a falsehood; 
there are no ghosts here!”’) 

As he is plainly a doubting Thomas, 
you will of course refuse to believe him, 
making instead a full personal investiga- 
tion of house number three, with entire 
belief in “La Mujer Herrada,” who is well 
known (by all but the gendarme) to 
haunt it. 

In or about the year 1600 this same 
house was occupied by a certain priest 
—young, handsome, and fond of the good 
things of tais life—who so far forgot his 
vows as to fall desperately in love with 
a beautiful Indian woman of the name of 
Juana. Now, for a priest, this was bad 
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enough. But worse followed, for Juana 
returned his love, and would not and 
could not give him up, even though in 
loving her the priest was sinning his 
soul into purgatory. And, on his part, 
though he prayed night and day, scourged 
himself, and abased himself at the feet 
of all the saints and prelates, there was 
no help; he could not give up his beauti- 
ful Juana. Death itself would be easier. 
And ,so it happened that after months of 
unavailing efforts and prayers, the priest 
took Juana home with him to the house 
number three, which her spirit now 
haunts. He had offered to give up his 
vows and holy office for her sake, but in 
those days matters were often left large- 
ly to a priest’s own conscience. So the 
bishop said sadly, ““Go in peace, my son,” 
and the alliance was therefore counte- 
nanced. In some quarters, that is to 
say! 

In other quarters, among the priest’s 
heretofore devoted flock of worshipers 
there was direst dismay and dissatisfac- 
tion; no one wished to confess to a padre 
who, as they thought, was living in sin. 
What better was he than the lowest 
drunkard and sinner, and what would 
his intercession amount to with Most Holy 
Mary and the Saints? Women would not 
allow him to baptize their little babies; 
young people would not permit him to 
perform their marriage ceremonies, and 
the dead were buried without his absolu- 
tion. Verily, the poor padre was paying 
heavily for his transgression, and those 
who had loved him soon deserted him. 
Of all his friends there soon remained 
faithful to him but one man—Tomas 
the blacksmith. Him no words could 
turn from the priest, for together they 
had been taught by good Fray Anselmo, 
and together they had grown into men, 
faithful comrades always. Tomas the 
smith yet loved his friend, and swore 
that the powers of earth and Hell com- 
bined could never kill that love. 

Not that Tomas neglected to remon- 
strate with his friend the priest—far 
from it. On the contrary, he had labored 
over and over with him, praying with 
tears that the woman Juana be sent away 
and atonement be offered for the sin 
that had been committed. He in vain 
pointed out the final result; the discredit 
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with both God and man; the scandal 
that hourly grew larger, and at the end 
of all, the unmentionable punishment 
that would be visited upon him for the 
breaking of holy vows and a life of sin. 
But it was all as water poured into a lake 
and the priest would not listen or hear; 
wedded, like Ephram, to his idols, there 
was no hope. So Tomas the smith left 
off in dispair, committing the soul of his 
unhappy friend to Holy Mary and the 
Saints and praying that they visit the 
punishment, when rendered, upon the 
woman—not upon the head of the wretch- 
ed man whom she had bewicched. 

Tomas the smith, being a _ bachelor, 
and. without any womankind to care for 
him, lived all alone in house number five 
of the Calle Rejas de Belvanera. It was 
a very plain house, for Tomas was a sim- 
ple and unpretending man, and the only 
carving or decoration that his house 
boasted was the trade sign: paring knife 
and pincers, carved up over the great 
door. (After the death of this good man 
a rich hacendado bought the house, and 
destroyed this bit of carving, which is a 
pity.) 

One stormy night the smith went late 
to bed. Even then, though worn out from 
a long day's work he could not rest or 
sleep and tossed restlessly until midnight. 
He heard the great bells of the cathe- 
dral chime out one hour after the other, 
and at last, when the stroke of twelve 
died away, there came another sound 
that filled him, for some strange reason, 
with the utmost terror. He was a brave 
man, for he lived an upright life, and had 
cheated no human being, so that he 
should not have felt terrified because of 
a mere knocking at his own door. Yet 
it was all that he could do to summon up 


' enough resolution to go to the door, 


where the knocking was waxing louder 
and louder as time went on, and no one 
answered the summons. 

At the entrance Tomas found two black 
men, leading a very frightened and vic- 
ious black mule, which they belabored 
wickedly from time to time as she backed 
and trembled and lashed out her heels. 
The smith remonstrated at their cruelty, 
but the men paid on attention to him, 
merely saying that they wished the mule 
shod at once for the use of the Padre, 
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who had just then been called for by 
them, to go to a distant point. 
Knowing full well that the priest owned 
no such mule, the smith questioned the 
black men still further, asking whence 
the mule came and to what point the 
padre had to go. To all his questions the 
men returned such plausible answers, 
stating that they themselves had brought 
the mule with them for El Padre’s use, 


held down the struggling, screaming 
mule, while Tomas the smith hammered 
at her hoofs, marveling the while at the 
extraordinary terror displayed by her, 
and the horrible humanness of her 
screams. Also, it eemed to him strange 
that a mule of apparently five or six 
years of age had never before been shod, 
for her small dainty hoofs showed no sign 
or trace of shoes or nails. 


“A sound that filled him with terror.” 


that the smith could no longer delay, but 
at once set about preparations for shoe- 
ing the black mule. 

After much delay and difficulty, the ani- 
mal was dragged into the shop, and 
bound so tightly that she could not move, 
the negroes beating her cruelly all the 
while, and lavishing many dreadful 
curses and expressions upon her. 

Soon the fires were glowing brilliantly; 
sparks flew from the forge and hammer, 
and iron shoes were ready. The negroes 
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At last, after two hours of hard work, 
the mule’s shoeing was accomplished, 
and the smith, wiping his tired, heated 
face, aided the negroes to lead out of his 
shop a kicking, trembling, and seemingly 
bewitched animal, whose almost human 
cries and groans struck a chill to the 
smith’s heart. How could his friend the 
priest dream of riding that vicious crea- 
ture? She would be the death of any 
man, he thought, and, following the 
black men to the door, he remonstrated 
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with them, praying that the* substitute 
another mule in the place of this wild one; 
or at any event, advise the Padre of her 
extraordinary behavior and viciousness. 

To this the negroes returned only sar- 
donic laughter and jeers, and, the door 
opened, vanished suddenly into the outer 
darkness of the street, the black mule 
still kicking and struggling. 

A flash of lightning suddenly zigzagged 
across the blackness of the night; there 
arose a horrid fume of brimstone, and, as 
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asked to perform priestly duties of what- 
ever description. Truly, his good friend 
Tomas must have been either bewitched 
or dreaming. 

Strangely uneasy still, and not to be 
persuaded that he had been bewitched or 
dreaming, Tomas proposed that they have 
the morning coffee together, so that this 
very mysterious matter could be further 
inquired into. This the priest gladly 
agreed to, saying that he would call 
Juana, and have her hurry preparation 


“As she glides about at the dead of night.” 


the smith watched from his door, he 
heard suddenly a loud and bitter wail, 
like the last cry of a tortured soul; his 
hair rose on his head, and his heart froze 
in his body as black men and mule 
disappeared from view. Too frightened 
to look again, Tomas hurriedly barred 
his door and fled to his own room, where, 
after devout prayer, he finally became 
tranquil. For that he had been visited 
by devils, he could not doubt. 

Early next morning Tomas hastened 
to the house of his friend, for he could 
noc rest until the mysteries of the past 
night had been explained. What was his 
surprise to learn from the lips of the 
priest aimself that he had never heard 
of or seen any such black mule or black 
men, and that he had known of no call 
to visit any one during the night. As 
a matter of fact, he added sadly, it had 
heen many weeks since he had been 


Together the two 
men went to the kitchen, but the woman 


of the pan and coffee. 


was not there. Then they went to her 
room, and Tomas waited sadly outside, 
while his friend went hastily in, to find 
out what was the matter. Scarcely had 
the door closed behind him before Tomas 
heard a cry that again froze the blood in 
his veins; and, knowing that something 
had happened to Juana, he stumbled into 
the room after the priest, whom he found 
at Juana’s bedside, gazing with maddened 
eyes at what lay therein. 

After his unhappy friend had been 
bound down in bed, and physicians called 
to minister to him, Tomas repaired again 
to the miserable Juana’s room. 

She lay stiff and cold in the bed, her 
beautiful form cruelly torn and distorted. 
Her face, with its wide-open glaring eyes, 
was a sight to craze one, and Tomas hast- 
ily covered it, praying ferventiy and 
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earnestly as he did so. 

One limp coi hand caught his atten- 
tion, as it dangled helplessly, and, plac- 
ing it pityingly across the dead woman’s 
bosom, he happened to see, evidently 
nailed into her palm, a glittering new 
horseshoe! Almost paralyzea with hor- 
ror, he looked again, and saw that it was 
one of the same shoes that he had nailed 
on the black mule last night—marked 
with his own name, and hammered cru- 
elly into the tender flesh with his own 
sharp shoeing nails. 

When he had rallied sufficiently to look 
again, the smith found that che other 
hand and both feet of the dead woman 
. had been shod, and that her mouth had 
been subjected to a particularly cruel 
bit, which had cut through her tongue. 
Her body had been literally flayed to 
pieces, and her once long and beautiful 
hair had been torn out by the roots. 

Priests were hastily called in, and they 
said masses and distributed incense and 
holy water, and otherwise endeavored 
to exorcise the evil spirits. The dead 
woman could not, of course, be buried in 
holy ground; therefore, a corner of the 
patio or courtyard was dug up, and she 
was interred there, with no prayers or 
candles or mass. For, in the case of 
such a sinner, these ceremonies would 
have been both wicked and unavailing. 

That same night she rose from her 
grave, and wandered, wailing and moan- 
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ing, about the house and patio, with such 
blood-curdling groans and cries that it 
became necessary to remove the priest, 
even on his bed of delirium, to a neigh- 
boring monastery. There he was nursed 
back to life and health, a saddened and 
consecrated priest, whose every breath- 
ing moment from that time on was de- 
voted to his Church and good works. 
He died at the age of seventy, beloved by 
all who knew him and to this day there 
remains many tablets and memorials 
erected in his honor and praise. 

As for the “Iron-shod Woman,” on 
whom fell all the punishment for a sin 
committed by two (as is sometimes the 
case, even in these enlightened days) her 
soul has never been laid to rest in all 
these years. Even though her poor tor- 
tured body was taken up, blessed, in- 
censed and holy-watered, it has neve 
been able to rest again in peace. And, for 
nearly three hundred years, she has wan- 
dered, wailing through the deserted old 
house, with her ghastly face hidden in a 
shawl, so that no man might look upon 
it, and her iron-shod feet clacking against 
the stone floors. 

And so she will continue to wander, 
the Mexicans of Calle Puerto Falsa tell 
you, throughout all the ages to come. 
Because—Maria Sanctissima nos _per- 
done!—there can be no rest or peace for 
women who have sinned as did Juana 
of the Iron Shoes! 


— 
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There was time on this fair continent 

When all things throve in spacious 
peacefulness. 

The prosperous forest unmolested stood, 

For where the stalwart oak grew there 
it lived 

Long ages, and then died among its kind. 


There was a time when the pathless 
forest was untrodden by all save the moc- 
casined red man, and the curling smoke 
from his unpretentious wigwam marked 
the only habitation until the relentless 
axe of the settler awakened echoes that 
broke the solmen silence of nature, which 
for centuries had ruled supreme. A 
new era dawned, old things passed away. 
Fields were cultivated, homes were built, 
commerce was advanced, and a nation 
was born. 

The bold, adventurous fur-traders, dis- 
covering the rich fields for their industry, 
were the first to push out into the vast 
unknown. They were not slow to take 
advantage of their opportunities, and es- 
tablished trading posts for the purpose 
of bartering with the Indians for the rich 
furs and hides. 

As the fur trade grew is was necessary 
at last to extend it far up the rivers and 
lakes. The trading posts then became 
the rendezvous of the voyageurs at the 
end of their hazardous trips, and of the 
merchants who shipped the furs and hides 
to England. 

Such were the conditions from which 
were born the Canadian boatmen or voy- 
ageurs. They were a hardy class of men, 
trained from boyhood to the use of the 
paddle. Many of them were Iroquois 
Indians, but, as a rule, they were of 
French descent. Their lives were passed 
in wild extensive rovings in the service 


of the fur-traders and early French mer- 


chants in their trading expeditions 
through the labyrinth of rivers and lakes 
of the boundless interior. 

As night dropped her curtain and but- 
toned it with a star, the last crimson 
rays of departing day, mingling with the 
somber hues, filled that land with mystic 
beauty. Out from the shadows, across 
the beautiful lake scintillating in the 
mellow light, into the brilliant splendor 
of fair Luna’s golden path, glided the 
quaint batteaux of the gay voyageurs, the 
primeval monarchs of the lakes. On the 
gentle evening breezes was wafted the 
sweet melody of song, and the voluptuous 
harmony of the glad chansons of the 
light-hearted, song-loving boatmen, min- 
gled with the musical rhythm of the pad- 
dles as they kissed the dancing waters. 
But now the beautiful days for which the 
soft zephyrs of a century and a half 
have murmured their requiem iive only 
in the poet’s dream. 

Progress and commerce, with relentless 
hand, have shorn the voyageurs of their 
glory, and like flowers robbed of their 
fragrance they have faded away. The 
voyageurs with all their wild energy 
are gone forever, and the rippling lakes 


and purling streams, once vocal with 


their songs, ever sigh for their return. 
The singer has passed away and may 
be forgotten, but his song wili ever live. 
The hymns to their patron Saint Anna, 
that to-day are so popular with the Breton 
fishermen, all owe their origin to these 
chansons. The boat songs of the Can- 
adian boatman are almost as celebrated 
as the sailors’ songs of England and 
those of the Venetian gondoliers. 

The Canadian boatmen were a light- 
hearted, song-loving people. Even the 
very poorest among them had an instinc- 
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tive taste for music. Being full of anec- 
dote and song they were ever ready for 
the dance. Much of their gayety and 
lightness of heart was inherited from 
their French ancestors, and from them 
they also inherited the civility and com- 
plaisance which made them mutually 
kind and obliging. Their readiness to 
lend aid or give assistance and comfort 
in every emergency was shown by the 
familiarity with which they addressed 
each other as “cousin” or “brother” 
where, in fact, no relaionship existed 
save that of mutual good will heightened 
by the common bond of peril and hard- 
ship that so united their lives of ad- 
venture. 1.0 men were more submissive 
to their employers, more capable of en- 
during hardships, or so good natured 
under privations. 

The dress of the voyageur was strik- 
ingly characteristic, being generally half 
savage and half civilized. A_ striped 
cotton shirt, cloth trowsers, or leather 
leggins, deer skin moccasins, a capot 
or surcoat of a blanket and a varicolored 
belt of worsted, from which dangled the 
knife and tobacco pouch, constituted his 
gay attire. Those of the governor’s or 
chief factor’s brigade each wore a 
feather in his cap, and whenever the wind 
permitted it, a British ensign was hoisted 
on each light canoe. 


The canoes were marveis of durability. 
Being made of thin, tough sheets of 
birch bark, securely gummed along the 
seams with pitch, they were very strong, 
yet so light that they were regarded with 
wonder by the Indians, who said they 
were the gift of Manitore. The freight 
canoes were heavy and each built to 
carry about four tons of merchandise. 
The light cargoes, sometimes manned 
with ten or twelve men, would glide 
through the water at great speed. 

The character of the voyageur is the 
Same as that which lay behind all the 
early Frencn enterprises. It implies 
those roving qualities which made the 
French pioneers in the fisheries and the 
fur trade, and which even after the 
arrival of the Jesuit missionaries, pre- 
vailed under the blessing of the church. 
The best early type of the voyageur tem- 
perament, combined with the courage of 
the church militant, is to be found in 


that old hero, Samuel de Champlain. 

An instance of the buoyant tempera- 
ment and professional pride of the voya- 
geur was shown by the gay and braggart 
style in which a party of thirteen who had 
enlisted with “The Pacific Fur Com- 
pany,” of which Mr. Astor was the head, 
arrived in New York to join the expe- 
dition. 

Having determined to astonish the 
“natives” of the “States” with the sight 
of a Canadian boat and its Canadian 
crew, they fitted up a large canoe which 
they transported from the banks of the 
St. Lawrence to the shores of Lake 
Champlain in a wagon. After traversing 
this lake from end to end they again 
placed the canoe on a wagon and took 
it to Lansinburg, where it was launched 
upon the waters of the Hudson. It was 
a beautiful summer’s day as merrily, in 
tune with nature, they plied their course 
down the river; making the welkin ring 
for the first time with their charming old 
French boat songs. They passed the 
villages with a whoop and halio, in order 
to make the sturdy Dutch farmers mis- 
take them for a crew of savages. At last 
on a still summer evening they swept 
around New York, in full swing and 
regular flourish of the paddle, to the ad- 
miration and wonder of the inhabitants, 
who had never before witnessed such a 
nautical apparition on their waters. 


Never so happy were the Canadian 
boatmen as when on some long voyage 
or rough expedition, diligently toiling up 
the rivers, portaging their canoes up the 
steep cliffs, gliding over the lakes and en- 
camping at night on the shores. Gathered 
around the cheery campfire they forgot 
all care in the merry gossip and cheery 
song. 

Like sailors, they looked upon the day 
of their departure as the day of fate. 
And not unlike the sailors they thought 
to drown their sorrows in the flowing 
bowl. As this often delayed the departure 
the commanders frequently resorted to 
the trick of keeping secret the exact time 
he intended to leave port. He would 
keep the voyageurs busy and then leave 
on very short notice. However, when the 
cargoes of the small crafts were nearly 
loaded the wives, children and even 
sweethearts of voyageurs would gather 
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about the quay to bid sad farewell and 
wish them “bon voyage.” 

Farewells were soon over, and as the 
brigade of canoes shot out from Lachine, 
which was then the port for those going 
on long journeys up the Ottawa, those 
who were lext oehind rent the air with 
their cheers. No sooner would Le Maitre, 
after having found his cargo afloat, his 
officers and visitors safely seated, give 
the cheery word to start, than the men, al] 
excited with the prospect of the voyage, 
would strike the paddles with the accus- 
tomed dash, and break out with a “Chan- 
son de Voyage.” 

But as soon as the brigade was fairly 
off and the party had settled down to the 
motion, the priest, should one be of the 
party, would reverently remove his hat 
and pour forth a loud invocation to the 
Deity, and to a long list of male and 
female saints, to which at the end of 
each versicle all the men made response, 
“Qu’il me benisse.” After this he called 
for a song. Of all the French songs 
the one most surely to be sung at this 
stage was the favorite and most beloved 
of all, “A La Claire Fontaine:” 

“A la claire fontaine, 
M’en allant promener, 

J’ai trouve l’eau si belle, 
Que je m’y suis baigne.” 


(Unto the crystal fountain, 
For pleasure did I stray; 
So fair I found the waters, 
My limbs in them I lay.) 


“Chantez, rossignol, chantez, 
Toi qui as le coeur gai; 

Tu as le couer a rire, 

Moi, je l’ai-t-a Pleurer.” 


(Sing, nightingale, keep singing, 
Thou hast a heart so gay; 

Thou hast a heart so merry, 
While mine is sorrow’s prey.) 


“Long is it I have loved thee, 
Thee shall I love alway, 

My dearest; 
Long is it I have loved thee, 
Thee shal: | love alway.” 


The steersman would often sing some 
old traditionary French song, with a regu- 
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lar burden in which all would join, keep- 
ing time with their oars. Should their 
spirits relax in exertion at any time, it 
was but necessary to start some gay song 
to put them all in fresh spirits and 
activity. Their paddles kept time to the 
music and they had songs for all occa- 
sions. Gliding quietly down the lakes 
their song would flow into some low 
sweet harmony. But when nearing the 
swift-flowing, foaming waters of the rap- 
ids their melody would be changed into a 
quick, courage-inspiring songs into which 
they threw all their spirit, as they went 
boldly forward to meet and conquer all 
dangers. Charles Sangster, in his poem, 
“The Rapid,” has very beautifully por- 
trayed their character: 


“Fast downward they’re dashing, 
Each fearless eye flashing, 
Though danger awaits them on every 
side; 
Yon rock—see it frowning! 
They strike—they are drowning! 
But downward they speed with the 
merciless tide: 
No voice cheers the _ rapid, 
angrily, angrily 
Shivers their bark in its maddening 


that 


play; 
Gaily they enter  it—heedlessly, 
recklessly, 
Mingling their lives with its treacher- 
ous spray!” 


Superstitious voyageurs used to relate 
how Pere Breboeuf, who had gone as a 
priest with some early French explorers, 
had been badly injured at the portage 
by some falling earth and stones. There 
was very little hope for him and he had 
lain down to die, on the spot where the 
church now stands. He prayed to Ste. 
Anna, the patroness of sailors, to whom 
he promised, on her appearing to him, to 
build a church in her honor on the spot, 
should he survive. The church is evi- 
dence that he recovered and kept his 
vow. 

It may be that the native charms com- 
bined with gentleness, unfailing sweet- 
ness, patience and courage, something 
entirely new to the Indian philosophy 
of life, did much to inspire devotion. It 
is true that when Breboeuf died in 1649, 
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by torture, he so conducted himself that 
the Indians drank his blood and the 
chief devoured his heart in hope that 
they might become as heroic as he was. 

Among all the resting places along the 
route of the fur-trader, Ste. Anne enjoyed 
high distinction. Religion and sentiment 
for a hundred years have consecrated it. 
A short distance above it, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the narrows, is a 
venerable ruin, a castle speaking of bor- 
der foray and Indian warfare generations 
ago, but now overgrown with young 
trees and the ivy of peace. 

There are now many Ste. Annes found- 
ed in honor of this saint, whom tradition 
says was the mother of the Virgin Mary. 
She was born of one of the family of Da- 
vid, and her mother, it is claimed, pre- 
dicted the birth of the Savior through 
her. Upon her death at Jerusalem, she 
was placed in the family vault. However, 
at the shrine in Canada, to-day there 
is a little glass case which contains a 
confused mass of dried and broken bones, 
which are believed to be those of this 
saint. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius the In- 
fidels destroyed all the monuments in 
the Holy Land, but according to tradi- 
tion, one coffin could be neither burned 
nor opened, and being thrown into the 
sea floated off to the town of Apt, in 
Provence, where it lay for a long time 
buried in the sand. One day some fish- 
ermen caught in their net an enormous 
fish, which showed clearly by its actions 
that fish have instinct and reason, and 
that St. Anthony knew more than they 
gave him credit for when he preached 
to them. This fish struggled so hard 
that it made a deep hole in the sand 
on the shore, and when the fishermen 
dragged it out the coffin of Ste. Anne 
appeared in the hole. No one in Apt 
could open the coffin. The bishop Aure- 
lius placed it in a crypt, put a burning 
lamp before it, and had it hermetically 
walled up. Seven hundred years later 
Charlemagne, moved by the appeal of 
a deaf and dumb boy, caused a certain 
wall to be destroyed in which the coffin 
was found. 

Many wonderful miracles were per- 
formed at this shrine. It became, in later 
days, a regular custom for vessels as- 
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cending the St. Laurence to fire a broad- 
side salute when passing. 

It was at the shrine of “Le Bonne Ste. 
Anne,” a village twenty-one miles from 
Montreal, on the Ottawa, now a flourish- 
ing suburban resort of Montreal, that 
the voyageur made his vow of devotion 
and asked for protection on his voyage 
and made such gifts as he could to the 
patron saint. 

As the voyageurs ascended the river 
they encountered many dangerous and 
embarrassing rapids or rifts, as they 
were then called. The most danger- 
ous and exciting part of the great voyage, 
however, was the well-known section 
where two long islands, the lower Calu- 
met and the Allumette, biocked the 
stream. There were fierce rapids. Many 
crosses are erected along the stream 
telling of those who have lost their life 
in the boiling surge. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company founded 
Fort Coulongue, on the north side of 
the river between the two islands as a 
refuge in case of accident. Many are 
the stories clustering around the boiling 
flood of the Calumet. 

It is said that as early as the time of 
Champlaine, Cadieux, an educated and 
daring Frenchman, settled there with 
his dusky Ottawa wife. The prowling 
Iroquois attacked their dwelling, but Cad- 
jeux and one Indian held the enemy at 
bay while his wife and a few Indians 
launched their canoe and boldly pushed 
out into the boiling waters. From pool 
to pool the light canoe was whirled, but 
before them the Indians saw, in misty 
robes, a figure which led them on. The 
Christian spouse said it was “Bonne Ste. 
Anne” who had led them safely through 
their danger. The tradition also says 
the Iroquois gave up the siege, and Cad- 
ieux’s companion having been killed, he 
died from exhaustion in the forest. Be- 
side him was found the “Lament de 
Cadieux,” his death song, which, with its 
touching and attractive strains, the voy- 
ageurs sing as they near the dangers of 
the foaming currents of the Upper Ot- 
tawa. 

The voyageurs were often filled with 
dread as they sat around their camp- 
fires on the edge of some shadowy for- 
est and told stories of the dangers of 
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the route. So alarming was the story 
of Wendigo that no crew would push 
out after sunset for fear they would 
see this apparition. By some Wendigo 
was supposed to be a spirit who, on 
account of the crimes he had committed- 
was condemned to wander to and fro 
on the earth. Others believed him to be 
a desperate outcast, who had tasted hu- 
man flesh and now prowled about at 
night seeking some victim. ‘i‘ales were 
told of unfortunate traders being lost 
in the forest and never being heard of 
again, all of which more firmly estab- 
lished the belief in this mysterious ogre. 

After many weary days of toil, Fort 
William, the goal of the Montreal voya- 
geur, was reached. Here met in rivalry 
the wild cureurs de bois of the West 
and the gay patient voyageur of the Hast. 
Here the great council hall, an immense 
wooden buildings, decorated with Indian 
trophies and accouterments, was used as 
the banqueting chamver. During the days 
of unloading and loading many were the 
grave and weighty councils alternated by 
huge feasts and revels. “The tables in 


the great banqueting room groaned 
under the weight of game of all kinds; 
of venison from the woods, and fish 
from the lakes, with hunters’ delicacies, 
such as buffalos’ tongues and beavers’ 
tails, and various luxuries from Montreal, 
all served up by experienced, cooks 
brought for the purpose. 

The wine flowed freely, for it was a 
hard drinking period, a time of loyal 
toasts, gay songs and brimming bumpers. 

But at last, when the cargoes were 
loaded, the feasting and bibulous contests 
ended, and the voyageurs turned their 
faces homeward. As they merrily unfurl- 
ed their flags to the breeze, with renewed 
courage to meet the hardships, they 
glided down the river singing a favorite 
song, “V’La L’bon Vent.” 

“There’s a good wind, 
There’s a une wind, 
There’s a good wind, 
And my love is calling me. 
There’s a good wind, 
There’s a fine wind, 
There’s a good wind, 
And my love is awaiting me.” 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


‘ BY CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


name of the human animal: Manus, 
the hand, Man the animal with a 
hand. As Buffon puts it, “Reason 
‘ and the hand make man man.” The Ca- 
pacity for economic labor is closely asso- 
ciated with the wonderful articulation of 
the human hand. Labor is the foundation 
of man’s progress, and the estimation 
in which it is held is the best test of a 
civilization. 

The incentive to labor is not our love 
for it as such, but the satisfying of 
wants. We work because it is only 
by labor that we can get that which 
will procure for us those things that 
we either need 0 want. And so from 
time immemorial the question of wages 
has been of first importance to the la- 
borer: how much he should receive for 
so many hours work, or how many hours 
he should be obliged to give for the 
money required to supply his necessi- 
ties. In determining the price there is 
generally a purpose on the part of the 
laborer to furnish the least possible 
amount for a given sum, or to receive 
the largest possible sum for a given 
amount. This is met by the desire, or 
the enforced necessity, on the part of the 
employer to get the largest amount possi- 
ble for a given sum, or to pay the small- 
est sum for a given amount. There is 
thus a natural antagonism tu.at must be 
borne, and that always threatens. There 
is a mutual dependence and interdepend- 
ence that in a sense forms a common in- 
terest, but in the division of the proceeds 
of combined labor and capital, complete 
satisfaction can never be expected. Dis- 
content may be good and it may be bad. 
It is commonly both. 

One of the greatest misfortunes or 
mistakes of modern civilization is the 
too sharp division of men into classes, 
and the lack of true sympathy between 
them. The difference in lot or condition 
between any two men is a small circum- 
stance as compared with their likeness 


i HERE is a deep significance in the 


as members of the same human family. 
It is not just to feel disdain and dis- 
respect for any human being who from 
limited endowment or stress of misfor- 
tune has been compelled to remain a 
manual laborer. While in America class 
distinctions are incongruous, there is 
too apt a disposition to consign those 
who work for wages to an inferior caste. 
They are spoken of as the “wage-earning 
class,” and is it somehow assumed that 
their rights are few. 

That they should want more wages or 
shorter hours is considered ungrateful, 
and that they should do anything to 
gain them is an infringement of the 
rights of their betters and an outrage 
on society. 

But the bulx of men labor, and being 
men they have ambition. They have 
found that through organization better- 
ment is possible. They have made many 
mistakes and will make more. They have 
wronged others and wronged themselves. 
They are not so very wise and are often 
arbitrary and unjust, but they are learn- 
ing, and may be expected to learn much 
more. They have been at this effort 
to better themselves a long time. We 
read of strikes in Italy in 1381, and in 
Germany and France in the same cen- 
tury. 

We are impressed to-day with the ex- 
tension of unions to all trades and occu- 
pations, scavengers, assistant undertak- 
ers, bottlers and packers, but in Paris 
in 1789 there were unions of lackeys and 
apothecaries’ clerks. 

The great growth and power of the 
unions, however, is comparatively recent, 
and for better or worse organizations are 
becoming stronger, and, through more 
complete alliance between the various 


‘trades, are exercising an increased in- 


fluence in industrial affairs. There are 
aspects of trade unionism that are very 
threatening, and there is likeiy to be 
a call for great wisdom and absolute jus- 
tice in meeting the crisis. It is well 
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for us to gain an elevation in surveying 
so great a question. We are too much in 
the thick of it to see clearly. We must 
disabuse our minds of prejudice and 
judge it largely. 

Organization is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of modern industrial life. As a re- 
cent writer on trusts has admitted, “the 
remarkable concentration of industry, 
and growth of corporate organizations, 
is, in the main, a logical, irresistible con- 
sequence of the economic forces of the 
century.” So labor organizations are one 
feature of industrial evolution. They are 
one expression of a universal law. We 
may like them or not—they are here, 
and they will stay as long as they have 
a true function to perform in promoting 
equity in industrial life. A trade union 
is an association of wage-earners for the 
purpose of maintaining and improving 
the conditions of their own employment, 

That laboring men have the right to or- 
ganize for bettering their conditions is 
no longer questioned, but society holds 
them responsible for the way in which 
they use the power they gain through or- 
ganization. So long as they confine their 
efforts to caring for their sick, burying 
their dead and educating their mem- 
bers, no protest is made; but any sub- 
stantial gain as regards better pay or les- 
sened hours can be achieved only through 
antagonizing the actual or fancied rights 
of others, and the element of warfare 
is introduced. It is a continuation in 
a modified form of the old struggle for 
human rights in a political sense. Our 
commercial and industrial life has 
brought new issues, and the respective 
rights and claims of capital and labor 
are being fought out. Upon the equitable 
solution of the problem involved rests 
social welfare as well as individual 
rights. Now, no warfare is pleasant, and 
we need not expect it will be. Business 
men are apt to feel much aggrieved 
when any one interferes with the manage- 
ment or control of their business, and in- 
fringes on what they esteem their rights. 
It is true that trade unions are often 
unreasonable and needlessly exasperat- 
ing. They are frequently controlled by 
men who are ignorant and do ghings that 
are both foolish and indefensible. It 
is very helpful and fortunate when a pro- 
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prietor is blest with imagination and sym- 
pathy, and can put himself in the place 
of his striking employee. it makes him 
philosophical and patient and inclined 
to be conciliatory. It is the part of wis- 
dom to deal with things as they are. 
An organization of employees insisting 
on that which one thinks one ought not 
to be called upon to grant, or that one 
is quite sure he cannot grant, is very 
trying, but one must accept the fact. 
Whether he will yield, or refuse and take 
the consequences, is a matter that he 
must determine from his best judgment, 
but in which he ought not to be infiu- 
enced by passion or prejudice. Any one 
who has had the experience can but be 
impressed by the sacrifices that work- 
men make for what they consider the 
general good. They may be mistaken 
in judgment, but they do what they feel 
honor and loyalty to their fellows de- 
mand. Three years ago my employees 
walked out on a strike for shorter hours. 
Many of them had come as small boys 
and went with. bald heads. They all 
shook hands with me as they left, but 
they did not flinch. They gave up prob- 
ably life positions because the majority 
of their organization determined that 
the cause of labor demanded it. Men who 
had bought stock went and left it, sac- 
rificing their earnings in preference to 
their standing with their fellows. Per- 
sonally I was in sympathy with the end 
they sought. I believed in shorter hours, 
and did all I could to effect a compro- 
mise. The strike was unsuccessful, but 
it was expensive to both sides. Pro- 
prietors found that the best workmen 
were in the ranks of the union, and the 
places of skilled workmen were filled 
with great difficulty, but they were filled, 
and when the strike was declared off 


‘many workmen remained unemployed or 


were forced to seek new positions. Al- 
though the strike was a disastrous defeat 
it remains to be admitted that the object 
for which it was waged, an hour decrease 
of time without loss of pay, has since 
been voluntarily established. This has 


. been the general result in the history of 


English strikes. The point which the 
strike failed to gain has been after- 
wards conceded. If employers would take 
the initiative in increasing wages when 
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profitable trade makes it not only possible 
but just, there would be little necessity 
for either labor organizations or strikes 
to better conditions. But how rarely 
we hear of increased pay or decreased 
hours except upon compulsion? If busi- 
ness yields unusually large profits the 
excess is added to dividends, but rarely 
does any portion of it go to the workman. 

he fact that trades unions exist is pre- 
sumptive proof of their necessity. The 
equitable division of the joint product of 
’ capital and labor is of first importance 
socially. Upon it is based individual con- 
tent and the well-being of the commu- 
nity. The just proportion may not be 
easy to get at. Each partner may feel 
that the other is receiving too much. 
There is much ignorance and crude judg- 
ment on the part of those whose sympa- 
thy with the laborer is greater than 
their discretion. The laborer is very 
apt to minimize the effect of ability in 
the direction of industrial affairs. The 
constantly increasing amount of wealth 
that results from the labor of the same 
number of men is due to the constantly 
increasing skill or ability of business 
managers, inventors, and discoverers of 
processes. These exceptional men de- 
serve and must have what seems a large 
proportion of fhe wealth produced, but 
the fact remains that the laborer fails 
to receive what must be considered a 
fair proportion. As an individual he is 
powerless to assert his rights or redress 
his grievances, and organization is forced 
upon him. The employer of labor who 
wants to pay good wages is helped by a 
well conducted trades union, if it has 
the power to compel his selfish competi- 
tor to do likewise, for whatever may be 
his desire he cannot pay much more than 
his competitor. 

Capital and labor are both almost crim- 
nally oblivious of the rights of the public 
when a fight is on. Under present social 
conditions we are so mutually interde- 
pendent that no great suffering can be 
confined to those directly engaged. The 
innocent suffer with the guilty. When 
business stagnates the whole community 
is involved. If the Pullman Company 
squeezes its workmen to add to its divi- 
dends, and the railroads are tied up to 
compel fair treatment, the shipper of 
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fruit suffers more in the rotting carloads 
than any brakeman or car-builder. The 
public is an interested party, and has 
rights that cannot be ignored. Some 
means must be found of enforcing these 
rights. The experiments in the matter 
of compulsory arbitration in the English 
Colonies are of great interest and are 
significant of what the whole community 
has a right to insist on. What limitations 
will finally be found necessary cannot be 
predicted, but the- American people, 
though long-suffering, are not to be per- 
manently imposed upon. As between the 
parties there must be eventually accorded 
equal rights. Legal rights are appar- 
ently equal now. If there is any advan- 
tage shown toward either in the matter 
of judicial decisions, it seems to be in 
favor of labor, the distinction being 
made that labor organizations are for the 
protection of the members and make for 
social welfare, while the trusts are for 
the promotion of interests of their mem- 
bers at the expense of the public weal. 
Moral rights rest upon invariable prin- 
ciples of justice, but public opinion re- 
gisters the interpretation arrived at at 
any given time. Commonly the success 
or the failure of a strike depends upon 
the sympathy of the community. It vir- 
tually sits in judgment, and if it decides 
a strike is just it wins; if it finds it un- 
reasonable it fails. Its judgments are 
not always right, the press is often pre- 
judiced, and represents the facts in a 
manner to justify its position, but a cause 
must command the general approval of 
a community, or it cannot hope to suc- 
ceed. There can be no doubt that aside 
from those whose interests influence 
their feelings, there is on the part of so- 
ciety, as a whole, a strong feeling in 
favor of good pay for laborers, and for a 
shortening of hours. It is felt that while 
the toilers are not truly typified in Mark- 
ham’s Hoe-man, and that Henry George’s 
dictum that the rich are growing richer 
and the poor are growing poorer, is not 
true, there is yet too great a discrepancy 
in social conditions, and that, while the 
manual laborer lives more comfortably 
than ever before, and has a better chance 
to impréve his condition, he has not 
shared proportionally with the owners 
of capital in the enormous accumulation 
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that has marked recent years. 

It is not well for a community that a 
portion of its members (those who are its 
toilers, who put forth their utmost efforts 
for the privilege of living and rearing a 
family), shoulu be denied a reward that 
will enable them to live in comparative 
comfort, while a favored few shall roll 
in luxury. 


It is an unworthy answer that more 


wages means more beer, and that shorter 
hours will leave more time for degrading 
_ idleness. It is an insult to human- 

ity, for a majority of the men and a large 
minority of the women in a progressive 
-comunity are wage-earners, and the indi- 
viduality and intelligence that society 
-demands for its health and progress can- 
not be maintained unless the hours of 
labor leave it possible for those who 
choose to do so, to lift themselves and lift 
-one another. 

In the matter of pay it cannot be de- 
nied by labor that the way is not open for 
practically unlimited return, when a pen- 
niless Scotch boy can, by his Own exer- 
tions, become a capitalist with an income 
of $15,000,000 a year; and a youth who 
worked for a dollar a day a few years 
ago is President of a billion dollar trust, 
giving up a $100,000 yearly salary and get- 
ting no one knows how much, besides the 
dividends on his $15,000,000 of stock, but 
Carnegies and Schwabs are the excep- 
‘tions. There are many worthy men, as 
good citizens, as high-minded, clean-lived 
and honorable as either of these, who 
are ambitious for their children if not 
for themselves, who are utterly unable 
‘to do more than earn living wages. They 
are the majority, the common average 
men, and it is in them that the commun- 
ity. is interested, for them that a fair 


return and enlarged opportunity are. 


asked. 

Considerable speculation has lately 
been indulged in as to the effect on the 
future of labor organization of the enor- 
mous consolidation of capital in trusts 
and transportation monopolies. Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane is an alarmist, and looks 
upon the leader of the hosts of labor yet 
to arise as the virtual head of the steel 
trust. He regards the problem presented 
by the possibilities of a labor trust as 
more dangerous and aggressive than any 
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other. On the otner hand, the editor of 
the Review of Reviews finds in the ease 
with which threatened strikes on the part 
of the anthracite coal miners, the em- 
ployees of the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road, and the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany have lately been settled, strong 
hope for mgre harmonious conditions. 
He writes: “To our mind, of course, it 
is quite clear that labor has the same 
right as capital to organize and combine, 
and that there should be no more need 
of strikes in the iron and steel industry 
than of a civil war in the carrying on of 
a modern government. The steel corpor- 
ation will be so placed, as respects compe- 
tition, that it need not fear to treat all 
its employed men both justly and liber- 
ally, and it can hardly be supposed to 
have any other motive.” 

Of the two writers the latter seems to 
be the wiser, i: nd he has the facts up to 
date on his side. One great advantage in 
the very large combinations is that they 
bring large men to the front, and the 
larger a man is tae more likely he is to 
see both sides, the more likely he is to 
feel that peace is preferable to war, and 
that the true, long-run interest of both 
sides is peace resting on a basis of equity. 
Small, fiery spirits, self-willed, ignorant, 
and obstinate, are ready to fight on small 
provocation. Cool, calculating, far-seeing 
men are conciliatory and willing to give 
and take. The magnitude of the interests 
involved, the serious results of open war 
if it be once declared, will incline the 
leaders likely to be intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility, to be conservative and fair. 

Discussion, mutual concessions, arbi- 
tration—every resource will be exhausted © 
before war, the last resort, is declared. 
Great wisdom, great patience, and truly 
great leadership are called for. If a 
modicum of good will and mutual respect 
can be preserved and maintaine1, peace 
is rendered probable. 

There are signs of a new feeling among 
the leaders. Such a meeting as that 
held in New York on May 7th is sugges- 
tive and hopeful. It was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce, having been ar- 
ranged by the industrial department of 
the National Civic Federation. It was an 
effort to promote conciliation as a means 
of maintaining industrial peace, and was 
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joined in by leaders of unionism and of 
finance, such men as Samuel Gompers 
and John Mitchell sympathizing with 
labor. Charles R. Flint, President of the 
American Rubber Company, a prominent 
capitalist, and Bishop Potter, everybody’s 
friend, joined in the praiseworthy pur- 
pose. 

This is sensible and hopeful. It is out 
of the question to think of crushing labor 
organizations. They must be endured 
and they ought to be used. They necessi- 
tate like organizations on the part of 
business interests and then fair dealing. 
Strength, and its firm, but rational, use 
breed respect, and there ought to be no 
more reason for warfare than there is for 
a fist fight between two reasonable men 
who have differences of opinion upon 
their respective rights. 

A trades union is a good thing or a bad 
thing in accordance with the way it is 
managed. If the power it represents be 
used with discretion and in accordance 
with equity and a high sense of duty and 
responsibility, it is a means of helpful- 
ness in many directions. If it be used 
bitrarily and unjustly, if it attempts the 
impossible or unreasonable, if it is selfish 
and unscrupulous, it is a source of dan- 
ger and of actual injury. It may harm 
its members, ruin their source of support, 
sow bitterness and hatred, and be a seri- 
ous detriment to the whole community. 

The part the capitalists are called upon 
to play is not an easy one, but if they 
manage to be just, patient and good- 
natured, better understanding will follow, 
and more friendly relations will be main- 
tained. 

The element of selfishness is still 
strong and generally controls. One easy 
way of avoiding disappointment with our 
fellow men is to modify our expectations. 

I am satisfied that employers make a 
serious mistake when they refuse to re- 
cognize trades unions. The representa- 
tive of the employers association of this 
city says that under no circumstances 
tive of the Employers’ Association of this 
labor councils. Employers often express 
themselves as willing to listen to their 
employees as individuals, but decline to 
treat with the representatives of the or- 
ganization to which they belong. In the 
first place the ignoring of something that 


really exists is folly. An ostrich hides 
his head in the sand, but he doesn’t blot 
out the world of which he is a part. Ex- 
perience teaches that conferences often 
remove misunderstandings, bring out 
facts that modify demands, and when 
reason and sympathy prevail, often avert 
threatened warfare. Again, the refusing 
to recognize a union is virtually an as- 
sumption that it is wholly bad, a conspir- 
acy against the righis of capital, and an 
enemy to be spurned—not a legitimate, 
though self-constituted representative of 
a large body of reputable citizens. 

This placing beyond the ‘pale of ra- 
tional treatment men organized for what 
they consider, the welfare of their mem- 
bers, has a marked effect on their atti- 
tude and methous. Failing to be accorded 
the opportunity for presenting their pur- 
pose in a spirit of respectful protest, 
they feel justified in falling back upon 
the power that organization gives, and 
in enforcing what they feel to be their 
rights. 

As to the methods pursued by trades 
unions, it is not my purpose to appear as 
an apologist. From my point of view they 
seem often unwise and unwarrantable. 
The boycot seems to me a dangerous 
weapon as likely to injure the party who 
wields it as him against whom it is di- 
rected. I do not deny that members of a 
union have a right to withhold their pa- 
tronage, but in doing so they are almost 
sure to overstep the bounds of justice, 
and in making the person attacked a mar- 
tyr, arouse sympathy for his independ- 
ence which often is not justified on other 
grounds. 

The use of the label is often unjust. It 
is a guarantee that union labor has been 
employed, but is not a guarantee that 
fair wages are not paid except when it 
is used. To deny it to a manufacturer 
who pays union wages, but declines to 
exclusively employ union men, I think is 
unfair. 

The refusal of union men to work be- 
side non-union is the occasion of much 
ill-feeling and prejudice. It is very gall- 
ing, and to some men unbearable, to feel 
that they may not employ whom they 
will. Whether it is good policy upon the 
part of the unionist I am not sure. It 
is a claim that they often waive, and I 
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think they gain strength when they fore- 
go from a policy that they feel to be their 
right. 

One must see their side to find any ex- 
cuse for a course that seems arbitrary 
and humiliating. One must remember 
that they have certain ends, that to them 
have almost the sacredness of a religious 
duty. They are bound together in a 
brotherhood that seeks the common good. 
They make great personal sacrifices for 
what they believe to be the uplifting of 
their class. No one who has not come in 
contact with it can understand their 
sense of loyalty to their union dnd the 
cause for which it stands, nor the dis- 
trust and often contempt they feel 
for a fellow workman who declines to 
join their organization. He stands in the 
way of their purpose for fair wages and 
just treatment. He often accepts wages 
below their scale, and displaces one of 
their members, who contributes to the 
funds with which they care for their sick, 
support their aged, bury their dead and 
fight for their rights, real or imagined. 
The non-union man is to them a traitor 
to the cause they hold dearest. By refus- 
ing to work with him they often compel 
him to join their ranks. If they consent 
to work by his side they allow an element 
of weakness in case of a strike. If an 
employer works a divided force he is 
comparatively independent. A man has 
a right to refuse work if he chooses, on 
any grounds, and if he feels that his own 
best interests or those of his class, de- 
mand that he sha. refuse to work unless 
all who are employed with him belong to 
a union, or have red hair, or are six feet 
high, he has the abstract right to do so. 
Whether it is wise or in the largest sense 
just for him to do so, is another question. 
As I walked along the street to-day I saw 
a bold placard by a small non-union res- 
taurant keeper. He said he treated his 
help right, he paid union wages, but he 
proposed to manage his own business. 
That represents the attitude of many 
employers, perhaps of most. It is what 
we all like, but a little thought must 
convince anyone that there are two par- 
ties in interest. The man who works 
has equal rights with the man who hires 
him. We has the right to work or not to 
work, the right to accept certain wages 


if offered or to decline to part with his 


‘ services at less than a sum that he, or 


his associates fix, the right to say how 
many hours he is willing to work for a 
given sum. The right to strike he also 
has. He often makes a mistake in exer- 
cising it. It is a weapon he does not en- 
joy using, which he is disposed to use 
with decreasing frequency. 

In judging the workingman we must 
bear in mind that he seeks an end that to 
him is good, and he uses such methods 
as he feels obliged to or finds will work. 
If he could get what he feels to be his 
rights by moral suasion he would never 
use force. But i practice he finds he 
gets mighty little that he does not fight 
for, and fight hard for. He does many 
things that we do not like, and that he 
doesn’t like. The more intelligent a 
union is the more reasonable are its 
methods. Strikes are in great disfavor 
among the best unions. They are willing 
to specifically agree to submit to arbitra- 
tion any differences that may arise. I be- 
lieve that much will be gained when 
manufacturers and business men accept 
the facts, recognize the right of organi- 
zation, and are willing to confer freely 
with the representatives of the labor 
unions. 

A question like this that deals with a 
condition that is at the fore-front of civ- 
ilization can only be justly considered 
from a height .nat enables us to look 
backward over the course that mankind 
has trodden and forward in the direction 
of his progress. 

Do trades unions make for progress? 
Has labor been elevated through them? 
Has man by them or through their aid 
bettered his condition? Do they foster 
healthy manhood and earnest desire? Is 
their motive good—do their mistakes and 
wrongs outweigh their acknowledged 
benefit? These are the questions to be 
answered. 

To my mind the trades union deserves 
charitable judgment if for no other 
reason than because it represents as- 
piration. We may be patient with its 
crude methods, its offenses against indi- 
vidual liberty, and we may have faith 
in a better future when education shall 
have added intelligence and experience 
shall have increased wisdom. 
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MANEUVERS 
of the California Guard 
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OR the first time in the history of 
California her troops have been 
gathered on a single tented field, 
have been instructed under one 
head, and have par- 
ticipated in evolu- 


By James FjArchibaid. 


Santa Cruz was given to the State Gov- 
ernment by the city of Santa Cruz to be 
held as a permanent reserve for the 
use of the State National Guard each 
year. The tract has 
been known as “De 


tions worthy of the 
name of maneuvres. 
The people of the 
State have every 
reason to be proud 
of their troops, and 
should do all in the 
power of legislation 
to promote the wel- 
fare of the various 
organizations. But 
few States are bet- 
ter equipped with 
material for a State 
military body, and 
that body should, 
therefore, be foster- 
ed and encouraged, 
until it stands at the 
head of our great 
militia foree. The 


Laveaga Heights,” 
and was left by the 
will of one of the 
old citizens of Santa 
Cruz to the city to 
be used as a park by 
the municipal au- 
thorities. As a part 
of their plan they 
gave the State a part 
of it for the military 
encampment. There 
are six hundred 
acres in the entire 
tract, and the city of 
Santa Cruz offered 
as much as the com- 
mission appointed by 
Governor Gage, saw 
fit to accept. Unfor- 
tunately the commis- 
sion only asked 130 


. 


het 


National Guard of 
California seems to 
be under good guid- 
ance, and this first 
general encampment will do a great deal 
towards building up the organization to 
a desired point of efficiency. The State 
military reservation on the heights above 
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Commanding. 


Major-General John H. Dickinson, 
Photo by Taber. 


acres, and owing to 
the fact that much 
of it is of steep 
grade and therefore unfit for tentage 
ground, the only first brigade encamp- 
ment has been rather crowded. Fortu- 
nately the troops are allowed to maneu- 
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ver on the entire tract, and so the pres- 
sure will be relieved even with the 
greater growth of the various organiza- 
tions. The city of Santa Cruz furnishes 
all the water for the reservation free of 
cost, and originally laid the pipes at its 
own expense. It has built a road leading 
to the reserve, and binds itself to furnish 
a certain amount of light during the en- 
campment, and unofficially pledges the 
construction and maintainance of a per- 
manent barracks, store house, or armory 
in which the camp equipage may be 
stored, thereby saving the cost of trans- 
portation each year. 

This reserve will undoubtedly become 
one of the best institutions of the State; 
it will directly affect the thousands of 
men of the Guard and will be a great 
source of true pride to all persons inter- 
ested in the welfare of the State. The 
reservation of the New York National 
Guard on the Hudson River has become 
one of the most profitable institutions the 
State has ever formed, and there is no 
reason why this one on De Laveaga 
Heights should not be equally successful. 

Just outside of London the great 
“camp” at Aldershot holds, in times of 
peace, about eighty-five thousand men in 
permanent barracks. On this reservation 
are the most approved and modern build- 
ings of permanent character, yet that 
great camp started in a modest way as 
an actual camp, and although it has 
grown to the present size it is still called 
a camp. Naturally the camp at Santa 
Cruz will never rival even the one on 
the Hudson, but with the auspicious start 
the movement has received it should be 
one of the best in this country. 

As soon as the people of California 
become better acquainted with their Na- 
tional Guard they will realize how good 
it is even at the present time. They 
will look up to those men who spend 
money and time to serve the State. This 
permanent camp will do more to prove 
the real worth of the State troops than 
anything else that could be done. It will 
give the people an opportunity to see 
what they can do and allow them to 
see that they have long since ceased to 
be a subject of jest. 

The proximity to the sea will allow 
the Naval Reserve to have trainings in 
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their branch of the service as it will be 
an easy matter, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to arrange with the Navy De- 
partment for a battle-ship or a cruiser to 
be stationed in the bay during the 
maneuvers. The Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has pledged itself to give an 
exceptionally low rate of passage to 
all members of the military force during 
the time of the annual encampment. This 
company has had, during the last three 
years, considerable experience in the 
transportation of troops, and has proven 
itself both capable and obliging. Not a 
complaint came to my notice either from 
the Quartermaster’s department or from 
individual source, against the service 
rendered by the railroad in the matter of 


transportation, and yet one brigade came. 


from the southernmost part of the State. 
Neither the Government at Washington 
nor the Governments of the various 


States have ever paid sufficient attention 
to the plans of mobilization of the na- 
tional forces. It is no small matter for a 
railroad to transport a large body of 
troops, and to do it with dispatch and 
comfort to the men needs a considerable 
amount of practice. In all continental 
countries of Europe each railway goods 
carriage is marked on the door with 
figures showing the exact number of men 
and horses the carriage will acommo- 
date. The heads of the railway systems 
turn into the general Government each 
day reports received from division super- 
intendents showing the number of pas- 
senger-and-goods-carriages available 
for military purposes. Regiments, bri- 
gades and divisions are moved about the 
country merely to give practical training 
to the railways. I do not believe there 
is a railway on the American continent 
better equipped and trained for the trans- 


Warfield’s Brigade in Bivouac. 
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powerful enough 


portation of 
troops than the 
Seuthern Pacific 
system, simply 
because they 
have the 
practice. Three 
years ago they 
really knew but 
little about the 
work, and a troop 
train moving 
from the Oakland 
mole to New Or- 


leans caused 
much inconven- | 
venience to the 
men them- 


selves and also to 
the traveling 
public. We were 
given cars unsuit- 
ed to the work, 
and the transpor- 
tation was slow. 


to land an invad- 
ing force to at- 
tempt the taking 
of San Francisco, 
that landing 
would necessar- 
ily be made in 
Monterey bay. 
The great batter- 
ies now placed 
and being placed 
on the sea front- 
age flanking the 
Golden Gate, are 
all powerful 
against any fleet. 
There are not 
enough ships 
afioat under any 
one flag to des- 
troy these mod- 
ern batteries, 
simply because 
their guns could 


But to-day’s efii- not receive the 
ciency shows required eleva- 
what experience Brigadier-General W. H. Seamans, tion. To operate 
has done. One Adjutant-General. successfully, the 
thing is certain, enemy would 


and that is, that every bit of knowledge 
gathered by the practice in rapid mobili- 
zation of troops at Santa Cruz may some- 
time be of untold value. Should this 
country ever be at war with a nation 


be compelled to land his mobile force 
below or above the city and invest the 
surrounding country. Monterey bay 
would be the most natural objective 
point, and in consequence the training 


General Muller Salutes the Colors. 
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Governor Gage, General Shafter 


now being given 
the Nationa. 
Guard this 
State has_ the 
same importance 
that the great 
German maneu- 
vers have when, 
each year, the 
Kaiser and his 
Field Marshals 
play at the great 
problem of the 
Rhine. Year af- 
ter year’ they 
study each move 
of attack and de- 
fense, looking to 
that day when a 
French army will 
make their play 
real. 

The Guardsmen 
of this State 
should be taught 
to feel that their 
work is not mere- 
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ly that of driving tent-pegs, walking post 
or drilling. They should be shown that 
these exercises are maneuvers done with 
a great object of instruction in view, and 
not merely an encampment and an out- 
ing. Above all, the rank and file of the 
militia force should be made to feel 
that they are not demeaning themselves 
as men by showing absolute subservience 
to their officers; that they are playing 
the part of & game when they are serving 
in the citizen soldiery; and that they 
should play that game to the best of their 
knowledge. The most ludicrous object 
I saw at the Santa Cruz encampment 
was an orderly on duty with the Gov- 
ernor’s staff. He was attired in the fault- 
less uniform of a sergent-major of cav- 
alry. He was evidently a man of some 
position and means, and unfortunately 
he could not forget it. He was not a 
keen sport in the game he was playing. 
He had his valet at his elbow to run er- 
rands he was ordered to do by the offi- 
cers, and his horse was a beautiful thor- 
ough-bred, but with a park equipment. 
When an ofticer spoke to him he stood 
with spraddling legs and a cheery smile, 


General Warfield and Staff. 
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Colonel Henry |. Seymour, 
2d Infantry. 


and his salute was more like a fond papa 
shaking da-da to a school child than any- 
thing I ever saw done by a man in soldier 
blue. Once when a brigadier-general or- 
dered him to do some service I heard him 
call out easily, “All right, General, just 
as soon as I get through here.” And he 
was instrucing his valet about his own 
mount. When the Governor of the State 
and the Major-General commanding the 
regular army in this department were rid- 
ing to the review escorted by a number 
of staff officers, he rode past the commis- 
sioned staff, and cantered along beside 
the carriage, chatting with the Governor. 
What a soldier of forty years in the regu- 
lar army thought of it is hard to imagine. 
I do not tell ali this because of the man— 
I do not even know who he was—but 
merely to give it as an example of what 
a citizen soldier should not do. When 
I saw this man slapping officers on the 


Major George Filmer, 
[st Infantry. 


back in the same familiar manner that 
he would at home, I could not but think 
of how I saw brave Willie Tiffany drop 
a spade he was using in a trench and 
stand rigid attention when Colonel John 
Jacob Astor happened to be the officer 
inspecting. At their clubs in New York 
and Newport those men were comrades, 
bound by close ties. In the field they 
were officer and man, and both had the 
sand to “play the part.” I could not but 
think of an instance at Old Point Com- 
fort when a volunteer sailor was busily 


scrubbing the deck, and a regular officer, 


who was escorting some ladies about the 
ship, called to him and said: “You man, 
there, you belong near here, don’t you? 
Whose yacht is that?” The volunteer 


Commander G. W. Bauer, 
Naval Reserve. 


looked out over the rail, brought his hand 
to his cap in sharp salute, and said 
quietly: “That’s mine, sir.” It was that 
spirit that made the Rough Riders under 
Colonel Roosevelt the greatest regiment 
of volunteers this country has ever seen. 
It is that spirit that made the City Troop 
of Philadelphia what itis. They are true 
sportsmen and not afraid to play the 
game. Nothing can be done to bring the 
National Guard nearer the efficiency of 
the regular army than for the men to 
feel a pride in knocking their heels to- 
gether, saluting sharply and standing 
rigid attention when the regulations re- 
quire. The entire system of electing 
popular officers is wrong, and I trust will 
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be done away with, as I have reason to 
believe it will. But as long as it remains 
let the men take pride in treating their 
officers as though they were in the regu- 
lar establishment. 

It has been advocated for some time, 
and I think will be accomplished, that the 
Federal Government give actual as well 
as moral backing to the State troops, and 
join the two bodies in the annual maneu- 
vers, thereby giving the State troops the 
advantage of the regulars’ example. We 
are the most military nation in the world 


to-day, and the volunteer principles are’ 


the strength of the republic. Our cadet 
corps, private military schools, and volun- 
teer regiments are almost unknown ex- 
cept in England, and even there the pri- 


Lieut.-Col. E. A. Forbes, 
2d Infantry. 


vate military school system is quite un- 
heard of. In Brigadier-General W. nn. 
Seamans, tne Adjutant-General of the 
State, the troops have a capable and ener- 
getic friend, who has the welfare of the 
service well at heart, and who shows a 
personal pride in the work. Tue com- 
mander of the troops, Major-General John 
H. Dickinson, has done much to bring the 
organization to its present efficiency, and 
fortunately politics have been kept out 
of the appointments. The various bri- 
gade commanders, as well as the division 
commander, have received their stars 
through merit. The line officers have had 
in many cases actual service during the 
Spanish war, and consequentiy the work 
they are able to do is of a high grade. The 


- Lieutenant Thomas Rutledge, 
2d Infantry. 


staff officers have, in most cases, been 
chosen for their knowledge of the par- 
ticular duty they are called upon to per- 
form. I have never seen, even among 
the regulars, an army officer who per- 
formed the duties of Quartermaster of 
a division better than Major John W. A. 
Off of General Last’s staff, who was made 
acting Division Quartermaster by General 
Dickinson. No regular engineer officer 
could have handled the planning of the 
camp site better that the Division En- 
gineer, Lieutenant-Colonel T. Waln-Mor- 
gan Draper. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, that Colonel Draper should do his 


Colonel Thomas F. O'Neill, 
Ist /nfantry. 
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Governor Gage, Generals Shafter, Seam ans, and Dick:nson, and Staff Officers. 


work in a creditable manner, as he has 
been in military life for many years, and 
was in the United States service as cap- 
tain of engineers. These are merely 
instances of what may be expected of the 
men who hold the commissions in the 
Guard. After all there is a great deal of 


Colonel F. E. Beck, 
Paymaster-General. 


everything in real war except fighting. 
Clever business or professional men 
make the best of soldiers even on active 
campaign. 

The hospital cor s of the division mer- 
its more than a passing mention, for it 
showed more than ordinary excellence 
during the few days of encampment. The 
medical corps is one of few divisions of 
the Guard service that has actual practice 
and real work during a campaign of 
make-believe war. Limbs are broken, 
fevers contracted, and there are gun-shot 
wounds as real as though the command 
were actually in the field. The splendid 
service must be due to the men in it, 
and therefore those at its head cannot 
receive too much praise. 

The Surgeon-General of the State is 
Colonel Winslow Anderson, A. M., M. D., 
M. R. C. P., the President of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. Ander- 
son’s record of success in his profession 
gives proof of his ability to guide the 
work of the State military medical 
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corps. He graduated from the University 
of California medical department in 1884, 
but even before his graduation he was 
made assistant to the Chair of Materia 
Medica and Medical Chemistry. Even af- 
ter his graduation he continued the posi- 
tion for several years. After extensive 
European travel on the continent in 1890, 
Dr. Anderson entered the St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital College for practical 
training. After a year’s work he took the 
degree from the Society of Apothecaries 
of London, and three months later quali- 
fied in the examinations for the degrees 
of L. R. C. P. of London and M. R. C. S. of 
England. Later, before the Royal College 
of Physicians, he received the degree of 
M. R. C. P. 6f London. After a year spent 
in traveling he again settled in San Fran- 
cisco, and continued his practice. Dr. 
Anderson is now the owner of St. Wini- 
fred’s Hospital, and was formerly inter- 
ested in the Waldeck, St. Andrew’s, and 
McNutt Hospitals. He has been the prime 
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Colonel Winslow Anderson, 
Surgeon-General. 


mover in the success of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and much of its 


Major W. J. Hanna 


Captain H. H. Look. 


Sanitary Corps, 2d Regiment. 
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success is due directly to his endeavors. 
He is a specialist on gynecology and ab- 
dominal surgery, and is a prominent 
member of the State Board of Health. 
The Sanitary Corps of the encampment 
was under the direct supervision of Col. 
William D. McCarthy, the Division Sur- 
geon, and to him is due the major share 
of the credit of the exceilent work per- 
formed. I have never seen a more per- 
fectly-appointed field hospital than the 
one at Camp Gage. At no Eastern en- 
campment have I ever seen one nearly so 
well appointed. The field operating tent 
would be a credit to any metropolitan 
hospital. The corps of women nurses in 
their uniform-gray and white dresses— 
presented a charming picture, but their 
work was reality. The division hospital 
occupied two large tents, and under this 
covering were about fifty beds. In one 


The Regulars. 
Maj. Young. Capt. Clark. Col. Wilhelm. 


Colonel Draper. 


tent the doctors gathered all sur- 
gical cases, while in the other 
were the medical cases. The 
medical and surgical supplies 
occupied an adjoining tent, and 
this canvas covered a _ perfect 
and modern drug store ready to 
supply any needful drug or surgi- 
cal supply. The division hospi- 
tal occupied an excellent and 
healthful site near division head- 
quarters; a little too near, per- 
haps, as the bustle and hurry of 
the headquarters business could 
not but annoy a sick man. The 
hospital should be placed in a 
more quiet spot during other en- 
campments for this reason. 
The commissary department 
seemed to be well managed, and 
there were few complaints of 
the quality of the food issued 
to the men. I accompanied Gen- 
eral Seamans, Colonel Wilhelm 
of the regular army, and Sur- 
geon-General Anderson on an in- 
spection of the entire camp, and 
during the tour all of the com- 
pany cooks were asked for their 
opinion on the quality of food. 
They were unanimous in pro- 
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nouncing it good. A couple of the sensa- 
tional papers of San Francisco endeav- 
ored to create some talk by claiming to 
have discovered bad meat in camp, but 
the men themselves resented the accusa- 
tion by showing strong disapproval of the 
presence of tne writers in camp. It is 
to be regretted that the local press should 
assume the attitude toward the National 
Guard that it has done. Instead of pre- 
senting an honest criticism of the 
methods employed, the columns were de- 
voted to gathering petty scandals or to 
attempts at stirring ill will between com- 
manders. One of the older and most 
clever of the writers, whose name is of 
sufficient importance to be displayed in 
black type at the head of his writings, 
devoted the entire telegraphic dispatch 
to his paper, on the day of the review of 
the division, to telling how a General 
lost his chapeau, and how a panic was 
created at a dance the night before by 
someone tapping the barrel] of punch by 
boring a hole up through the floor. On 
another day more than a column was de- 
voted to how “rival dances lead to woeful 
tangle.” A man can stand any amount of 
criticism, but he objects to ridicule. The 
day has passed when the National Guard 
is a subject of jest, and the daily press 
should assist them in their work rather 
than try to make it more difficult, for the 
very papers publishing ridicule 
would be among the first to demand 
the protection of these citizen _ sol- 
diers in case of riot or internal strife. It 
should be remembered that these sol- 
diers are literally paying for the privi- 
lege of doing the State’s police work, 


Capt. Geo. H. Voss. 
2d Infantry. 


Col. A. K. Whitton. 
5th Infantry. 


and they should receive the gratituue of 
the people for it. Our regular army 
would not be any better if they only re- 
ceived a week’s training as a body during 
a year, and only had an evening each 
month devoted to drill. I have seen 
worse soldiers in European regular 
armies than these same _ volunteer 
guardsmen. 

General Warfield’s brigade made an ex- 
cellent showing on a practice march from 
the camp. The brigade went out with two 
days’ rations and field equipment, made a 
march to Capitola, a few miles away, 
and went into camp just as it would on 
active duty. Sentries, outposts, and pick- 
ets were posted, and the entire force was 
on the alert to protect against attacks 
from the rest of the division. General 
Warfield’s brigade is one of the best in 
the State organization, and it is mainly 
due to his personal supervision, as he is 
a thorough and capable officer, fully quali- 
fied for the work intrusted to him. 

I saw some excellent work done in the 
skirmish field by General Muller's bri- 
gade, but it lacked the convincing end 
that might have been given to it had 
there been regularly appointed umpires 
to watch the proceedings and count out 
any command or such portion of a com- 
mand as in their judgment would be lost 
in battle under the fire delivered. In 
European maneuvers the umpires accom- 
pany both sides. The commanders re- 
port to them the elevation, range, and, in 
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case of artillery, projectile to be used, 
and by this information they judge of the 
possibility o. injury to the enemy, taking 
into consideration the manner in which 
the opposing force has exposed itself. 
A certain number of men are accountel 
as wounded, to give employment to the 
hospital corps. The men declared killed 
in action are marched off to a remote 
portion of the field, and held during the 


Lieut. Goudet. 
[st Infantry. 


remainder of the engagement, their am- 
munition being turned over to the sur- 
vivors. All this adds much interest to 
the men, and causes them to be much 
more careful, as they have a pride in 
continuing the battle. In some of the 
German and Russian maneuvers the bat- 
tles are waged by Army Corps, and last 
several days, until a decided advantage 
has been gained. Two years ago a Ger- 
man Field Marshal commanded the army 
opposing that of the Emperor. During 
the third night of the engagement, the 
Field Marshal commandeered every horse 
in the farm and village stables for miles 
about, mounted his infantry, and by a 
forced march gained the rear of the 
Emperor’s force before daybreak, and 
thereby gained an apparent victory. This 
move cost the Government several 
thousand dollars, but money is not con- 
sidered during the military instruction 
maneuvers. It is advisable to go as near 
real war as possible, although, of course, 
it will never be possible for us to go to 
the extremes practiced by the Germans 
or Russians. 

The attention of the officers of the 


California Guard should be directed prin- 
cipally to the discipline of the corps. 
Men should be made to understand that 
a strap means as much in the citizen- 
soldiery as it does in the regular army. 
Officers can be firm, but diplomatic in 
their firmness, and the men must be 
made to feel that it is their duty to treat 
their officers as officers, when they are 
in uniform, even though they are com- 
rades or brothers in every-day life. 
Collars unsoldiered the entire Guard 
at Santa Cruz. The collar is a small but 
very important portion of the uniform of 
a soldier. There was no seeming attempt 
to preserve any uniformity in this re- 
spect. I saw more kinds, sorts, and con- 
ditions of collars than could be found in 
a metropolitan haberdasher’s shop. Hun- 
dreds of men and officers were properly 
collared, but those who were not, spoiled 
the look of their entire organization. One. 
of the best organizations in the camp was. 
the heavy artillery battalion from San: 
Francisco. The uniforms were new and. 
well cut, the arms polished to an inspec- 
tion point, the company streets cleanly 
policed, the tentage properly pitched and 
tastily decorated. On the whole it was 


Capt. Thomas J. Cunningham. 
lst Infantry. 


a model organization, but I shall always 
remember one flaming red bow tie at 
the top of a high turn-down collar. I 
cannot think of that battalion without 
seeing in my mind’s eye that awful, hid- 
eous unmilitary tie. The collar was un- 
military, tue te worse, and consequently 
the otherwise perfectly appointed sol- 
dier looked like a Casino comedian. He 
undoubtedly approved of himself, or he 
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The State’s Navy. 


would not have had on that collar and 
red tie, but where was his squad corporal, 
where was his first seargent, where was 
his company commander, that. they 
should allow this one man to parade him- 
self about in a high turn-down collar and 
a red tie. If any one ever mentions Cali- 
fornia Heavy Artillery to me I shall al- 
ways think of that tie. This was merely 
an example of many of the others. There 
should be an order issued calling the at- 
tention of company commanders to the 
style of collar authorized, and the com- 
pany commanders should take pride in 
seeing the order enforced. 

As a whole the brigade under General 
Charles F. A. Last made an excellent 
showing. The men were soldierly and 
well equipped in all matters and 
paid much attention to the minor detail 
such as turning out the guard at the 
proper times, standing attention when 


an officer passed, facing out of post after 
retreat. All tnese points help very mater- 
ially in the general tone of the command. 

It is surprising that there should be no 
battery of light artillery in the State 
organization. It is a branch of the ser- 
vice that is most useful, the drill is with- 
out doubt the most interesting, although 
at times it is very hard. It would only 
take about fifty men to fully man a bat- 
tery of about four pieces, including spare 
caission and forge wagon. 

Thousands upon thousands saw most 
of General Warfield’s brigade march in 
the escort to President McKinley on the 
day of his arrival but oddly enough they 
were so soldierly that they got no credit 
for their State. They were so good that 
no one could tell them from the regu- 
lars and the great majority simply took 
it for granted that they were all in the 
regular establisment. 
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IOLAH is a name revered to-day by certain 
northwestern tribes almost as greatly as 
those of Princess Angeline and the Prin- 
cess’ father, Chief Seattle. Some traditions 

have it that in her veins flowed the blood of that 
mightiest of Indian monarchs of the Pacific Slope. 
the fearful Oregon, in whose heart pulsated the blood 
of an alien race and who, for more than a century, 
beginning about the year 1600, ruled his people as they 
had never before, nor since, been ruled. These tradi- 
tions cannot be verified, but it is known that she 
lived a long and useful life in the great mountain- 
girt basin where ebbs and flows the green waters of 
Puget Sound—that she died a few years since, and 
that her grave, with the quaint roof such as the Si- 
washes erect over the resting places of their dead, 
now marks a quiet nook of the picturesque bay 
where the greater part of her life was spent. 
Liolah was not beautiful—at least not to the eyes 
of other races than her own. She was short of stat- 
ure, more muscular than graceful, and possessed 
the broad, heavy lips, wide nostrils, and ugly, flat- 
tened head of which all the older types of her peo- 
ple are manifestly proud. But beneath her uncomely 
exterior a human heart beat with noble and genuine 
human impulses. She professed the Christian faith 
as taught by the early missionaries, and bent all 
her time and energies toward the betterment and 
uplifting of her degraded people. She never married 
nor consorted in any way with the male sex, for rea- 
sons that will be spoken of further on. She passed 
away childless at the age of about seventy years. 
Liolah lived with her widowed and aged father in 
a rudely constructed hut upon one of the many little 
harbor spits scattered about tne picturesque ramifi- 
cations of the Sound. The dwelling was made of 
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driftwood from the beach, mats of woven 
grass, and large flakes of cedar bark, 
and at different points above the bay 
were a score or more of other Siwash 
huts constructed in the same rude fashion 
—a primitive Indian hamlet. 

Once this little hamlet was a veritable 
dominion of its own, for as yet no white 
settler had come to disturb its sacred 
neighborhood. Season after season its 
brown, stolid-faced men paddled their 
dugout canoes whithersoever they listed, 
gathering fish and water fowl to satisfy 
their physical requirements; season af- 
ter season its equally brown and‘ stolid- 
faced women braided their baskets and 
rugs of the bullrush, the willow, and the 
strong white cuticle of the cedar tree, 
tanned and made rude garments of skins, 
gathered wild blackberries from the for- 
est, dug clams from their lowly bed 
beneath the tide-flat, herded their scat- 
tered broods of youngsters at night, and 
roasted the ush for the evening meal 
over a smoking fire of driftwood; season 
after season their great sky-father, “So- 
calee Tyee,” sent to them the pleasant 
summer days with their goodly store of 
woodland fruit and countless millions of 
rich, juicy salmon from the great ocean; 
season after season the cold, raw winds 
of the rainy winter months drove myriads 
of ducks, geese and brant into the shel- 
ter of the bay where the skillful Siwash 
could secure them without care or trou- 
ble. 

Here the girl Liolah had tived since 
she was a tiny pappoose of three years, 
and to her the world was comprehended 
in the blue arms of the Sound upon which 
she dwelt, the few miles of dark, heavy 
forest extending back to the range of 
‘snow-covered mountains and the vast 
archway of tinted sky overhead, across 
which traveled each day the great ball 
of sun-fire and from which peeped at 
night the twinkling campfires from the 
home of the Great Spirit. She had heard 
in a garbled, distorted way of a strange 
race of people beyond the big mountains 
—a people with no color in their skins, 
and who destroyed the trees and even 
much of the ground upon which they 
lived, and rebuilded into strange, weird 
structures according to their own fancy; 
‘but these stories had made little or no 


impression on her mind, until one day 
there came to the little hamlet a mission- 
ary from those very people of whom such 
wicked tales were told. After that she 
developed a keen interest in things out- 
side her own narrow sphere of existence, 
and it was not long before she had learn- 
ed to speak the language of the white 
missionary who told her many things 
about his own land, stranger by far than 
any of the stories told by the old wise- 
heads of her people. 

When she was about twenty years cf 
age the first white settler came to live 
near the little Siwash hamlet, locating 
a few miles up the river, which emptied 
its waters into the Sound a short half- 
mile distant. 

This event was more than a nine-day 
wonder to Liolah and her people, and not 
until many of the Siwashes had passed 
up and down in their canoes by the queer 
log house which the white stranger had 
built, and held much subdued conversa- 
tion regarding the appearance and re- 
markable characteristics of his family, 
did they settle down to anything like 
their accustomed carelessness and indif- 
ference. 

One of these strangers was a young 
man of strong, erect figure, and with the 
steady, fearless eve of the pioneer. He 
spoke tne Chinook jargon—the passport 
to the good graces of all northwestern 
tribes—and, as business of one sort or 
another took him frequently to the lit- 
tle hamlet on the bay, he in time be- 
came looked upon as an interesting and 
welcome visitor there. Liolah often sat 
by her sputtering fire and talked with 
him about his people and the great coun- 
try beyond the mountains, and under the 
circumstances it is perhaps not strange 
that the girl’s soul, which had hitherto 
slumbered, indifferent to the attractions 
of the indolent young men of her tribe, 
should awaken to life with all the in- 
tensity of her strong nature, and over- 
whelm her with the passion of a great 
love. Indeed, it seems hardly other than 
a natural sequence. 

Quite different was it with the object 
of her love. He saw in her an unusually 
intelligent specimen of her race, with 
unusually ugly features, and with some 
really interesting ideals and depths of 
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mind—but he saw nothing. 

Before the girl had an opportunity to 
comprehend this sad truth the momen- 
tous catastrophe, which was to leave its 
impression upon her whole after life, oc- 
curred. The part she played therein is 
but one of the many heroic adventures 
of her career, but 1¢ illustrates in a meas- 
ure the indomitable spirit she possessed, 
and is given as the main incident of this 
sketch. 

It was winter, and the sky frowned, 
sullen and heavy, over the waters of 
Puget Sound; over the wet, mossy shore- 
land, the dark ozonic forests, the shel- 
tered lakes and dashing rivers. The air 
was cool and still, and the gentle swells 
upon the surface of the Sound kissed the 
gray pebbles of the beach with scarcely 
an audible whisper. Upon either hand 
the rugged mountains towered white and 
speckled with the overhanging clouds, 
clothed with a heavy mantle of snow, 
ever so beautiful to look upon—a beauty, 
however, portentious of future disaster 
to the country traversed by the mountain 
streams. The “chinook’”—the warm wind 
from the west, before which those lofty 
snows disappear like dew before the sum- 
mer sun—would soon come to bring 
mighty and destructive floods in its train. 

To those whose attention has never 
been called to the “chinook,” it should 
be stated that this remarkable wind oc- 
curs at more or less regular intervals 
during the winter season, and is as impor- 
tant a factor in the climatic conditions 
of the Pacific northwest as it is nnacount- 
able in origin. The Siwashes suppose 
that it comes from the land of the Chi- 
nooks, a once powerful tribe who ruled 
the coast country to the southwest, and 
from this fact it derives is local term. 
The whites have several theories as to its 
origin, all of which seem to be devoid of 
satisfactory foundation. That this balmy 
wind arises at a certain degree of north 
latitude and travels eastward well into 
the Rocky Mountain country, warming 
into life and verdure what would other- 
wise be a bleak and frozen land, is alike 
a mystery to scientific minds and a most 
beneficent reality. 

The day was near its close when the 
aged father of Liolah emerged from his 
rude hut, and witu critical eye inspected 


‘the flood which is sure to come 
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the prophetic overhanging clouds. 

“Ugh! The chinook will soon come,” 
he said. 

“Yes, father,” responded Liolah, who 
just then came and stood by his side. 
“The clouds are taking on the soft look 
of summer, and already the air grows 
warm before the breath of the chinook.” 

Then, inspired vy a sudden thought, she 
added: “‘How deep and white the moun- 
tains are covered with snow! And how 
rapidly it melts in the wind from the 
land of perpetual springtime!” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Father, are not our white friends in 
peril?” 

“Yes, they may be all swept away by 
soon, 
for they know not the danger they are in, 
and are not wise like we,” the old man 
replieu. “I have not seen so much snow 
on the mountain since I was a young 
man and the bravest of my tribe. Then, 
long moons ago, a mighty chinook came 
and kissed the big hills when they were 
white as they now are, and within one 
short day great trees were torn out of 
the earth and broxen like straws, and the 
water dashed and roared along yonder 
valley two Siwash deep!” 

The girl shuddered, and her eyes ex- 
panded with an expression of anxiety. 

“Our friends must be warned of their 
danger!” she exclaimed. 

“That is impossible, my child. It is 
some distance to their home, and night 
already approaches. Before morning 
the river will be up and roaring so loudly 
that no canoe would dare to brave its 
anger. And then, pain has your father’s 
best arm in its ev’l power, and his canoe 
must lie idle upon the spit,” returned 
the old man, sadly. 

“But my arm is strong and my heart 
fears not the anger of the fiood,” cried 
Liolah, impulsively. “I will go!” 

“No, no, Liolah; you must not think 
of such a rash thing,” the father pro- 
tested. “The Siwash must meet his dan- 
gers as best he may. Are those white 
people any better than he?” 

“Hush, father!” the girl returned, im- 
patiently. “Let not your heart speak 
like a child—you who were once the 
bravest of your tribe. I must warn our 
friends, if it is possible to reach them 
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in time. If I fail, the will of the Great 
Spirit be done.” 

As she uttered these words Liolah 
seized a paddle and walked swiftly down 
to the beach where lay moored her 
father’s canoe. Grasping it by the long, 
dragon-like neck, she pushed it over the 
grating pebbles until it floated upon the 
incoming tide. Then, placing a folded 
deerskin in the bottom for her knees to 
rest upon, she sprang into the slender 
craft and paddled away toward the mouth 
of the river. 

The journey by land was one difficult 
of accomplishment even in daylight, so 
dense and tangled was the forest under- 
growth bordering the stream, so to reach 
the objective point by way of the river 
was the girl’s only hope in her rave un- 
dertaking. 

As matters stoou, the tide, being at his 
flood, would back up into the river for 
nearly half a mile, making this much of 
her journey quite easy; but thenceforth 
a herculean battle must be fought with 
the strong current. 

As Liolah entered the channel and the 
towering forest closed in on either side, 
darkness surrounded her; but the moon 
was struggling through the clouds in the 
eastern sky, and its feeble light would 
enable her to follow the course of the 
stream without difficulty. 

The breath of the rising chinook sighed 
dreamily through the _ tree-tops, and 
fanned the girl’s dark cheek with the soft, 
balmy temperature of the tropics. She 
raised her head and drank the pleasant 
air in deep inspirations, for she loved its 
warm, dreamy breath. To her it was not 
one of the atmospheric mysteries of the 
planet upon which we dwell; it was the 
warm wind sent by the Great Spirit Soc- 
alee Tyee to drive away the frost and 
chill and cause the woodland to spring 
forth in perennial green. 

As the wind increased in volume Lio- 
lah began to burn with the flush of ex- 
ercise. The light doeskin cape about 
her shoulders grew uncomfortable and 
was cast aside. Soon the gale was hurl- 
ing itself through the forest with a sullen 
roar, and perspiration was standing in 
beads upon the girl’s forehead. Just 
ahead the dashing of the rapids sounded 
an accompaniment to the voice of the chi- 
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nook. The stern feature of the journey 
was at hand. 

Allowing the canoe to drift a few yards 
by its own momen.um, Liolah unfastened 
the girdle about her waist. Then she 
seized her paddle with renewed energy 
and began a determined fight with the 
strong rapids. Throughout the long hours 
of night the swelling river fiercely dis- 
puted her progress, but with an endur- 
ance almost miraculous the brave girl 
fought on wita unflagging determination. 
The gray light of dawn began to soften 
the surrounding shadows, and still she 
had not reached her destination. The 
last and strongest of the rapids, now 
swollen to a fierce torrent, lay just before 
her. 

Her blood was superheated to an 
alarming degree, and perspiration was 
streaming in rivulets from her face and 
neck. She could breathe only in quick, 
labored gasps, while in the muscles of 
her arms and breast were sharp pains 
like the stinging of briar thorns, but not 
for a moment did she think of turning 
back. 

Suddenly she tore loose the fastenings 
of her sole remaining garment, and flung 
it with spiteful desperation into the for- 
ward end of the boat! She could now 
breathe easier, ana with increased inten- 
sity of determination she bent to her 
heroic task, whi: the cords and veins 
stood out on arms and forehead as if 
threatening to burst beneath the strain 
upon them. Foot by foot the canoe 
mounted the swollen rapids. And soon 
the white settler’s cabin was visible in 
the morning. twilight! 

A mad whirlpool of water and debris 
encirclea it; its inmates were doubtless 
imprisoned within. Liolah fixed her ach- 
ing eyes upon the doomed cabin, and a 
fearful dread almost stilled cue wild beat- 
ing of her heart. Sae saw the angry flood 
dashing against the little structure—saw 
the tall trees above it swaying and reel- 
ing in the grasp of the torrent. And even 
as she looked a hoarse, grinding noise 
sounded above the roar of the flood: a 
giant fir, uprooted by the great pressure 
against it, descended to a prostrate posi- 
tion with a sickening crash! Momen- 
tarily the brave girl was unnerved by the 
spectacle, for the cabin had been 
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smashed into fragments by the fallen 
giant. 

A foaming current of water rushed 
over the spot, and the broken timbers 
were whirled out into the mad stream. 
A human face and arm arose for a brief 
instant above the foam, a face ghastly 
and blood-stained; then a whirling frag- 
ment of timber struck the apparition 
from Liolah’s sight—the face which was 
indelibly stamped upon her. heart! The 
paddle slipped through her nerveless 
hands, a shudder convulsed her over- 
wrought frame, and she fell forward in 
the bottom of the boat, unconscious. The 
light craft, freed from its restraining 
hand, danced swiftly away on the bosom 
of the river. 
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In after days Liolah arose from a bed 
of sickness, for her superhuman struggle 
with the terrible flood had nearly cost 
her her life. And she arose a changed 
being. In time her full measure of 
strength returned, but a new expression 
had settled in her eyes never to depart, 
and her temples had become as though 
touched with frost. 

Her whole subsequent life was a re- 
markable example of Christian woman- 
hood, but the memory of that fearful 
night of disaster evidently haunted her to 
the close of her days. She seldom 
spoke of it, but her friends were aware 
of her reasons for remaining unmarried. 
The eye of her unswerving faith saw the 
man she loved awaiting her in spirit land. 


THE FEAR THAT TREADS LIFES PATH. 


BY RAGLAN GLASCOCK. 


When low the evening sun the fair earth kisses 
And leaves a biush upon her crimsoned face, 

Then down in darkness falls her raven tresses 
Glittering bright with jewels from distant space. 


Soft tne night wind sweeps o’er bruiséd bosom, 
Giving to all a hollow, mournful sound. 

And the great firs sigh—forgot is all their wisdom— 
No voice is heard but nature’s wailing sound. 


Even man’s hearts stoops down before this sadness, 
The heart that toils earth’s weary path alone; 
And the dumb, mute soul brings forth no note of gladness 


That rising skyward, seeks to find His throne. 
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we OOMS to Let”—from all di- 
rections the words mocked 
Kelcey’s weariness, for all 
that foggy, windy August af- 
ternoon, he had trudged 
along the San Francisco 
streets in a vain effort to secure suitable 
apartments. With the stubbornness of 
despair he determined to make one more 
attempt before returning to his hotel, 
and, selecting a placarded house at ran- 
dom, he impatiently went up its front 
steps and rang the bell. 

From within came the sound of patter- 
ing feet, and the slow, difficult grating 
of a key in the lock, then the door opened 
a crack—a crack sufficient in width to 
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frame the delicate slimness of a fragile 
little girl. 

The wide blue eyes that looked up at 
the stranger with a startled eagerness 
made Kelcey wince, and he wondered, 
for the hundredth time, why the eyes of 
all the children that he had noticed for 
the past five years were of .hat inevi- 
table blue. Then, recovering himself, 
half in play, half in reverence for the 
compelling sweetness of the eyes, he 
lifted his hat to the little maid. The 
opening of the door widened, the child’s 
trusting nature forcing back into forget- 
fulness the admonitions of caution that 
she had evidently received. 

“May I see your mother, little one?” 
Kelcey gently asked. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but she’s out. I can de- 
liver any message, though,” she answered 
with quaint primness of speech and man- 
ner. 

“There’s no message,” said Kelcey. “I 
simply called to look at the rooms to let.” 

The child’s eyes grew wistful—then a 
flash of daring made their blue piercing. 

“If you wouldn’t mind, 7 could show 
you the rooms,” said she in an excited 
little gasp. 

Kelcey hesitated. Even if the rooms 
should suit, could he endure the sweet 
torture of daily looking down into the 
tender memories that those blue eyes 
would ever mirror? 

“I could, really,” coaxed the child, her 
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shy timidity pushed aside by the awful 
fear that he would go away. “I’ve been 
with mamma every time that she’s shown 
them—and it’s been so very often!” 

Kelcey was unable to withstand the 
pleading sadness of those last words, 
so he hastily consented, and with a proud 
importance the child ushered him into the 
hallway and triumphantly closed the 
front door. 

“We always show the parlor suite first,” 
she announced, as she held back the por- 
tiere to let him enter. “ For you see,” 
she naively confided, “that is the most ex- 
pensive, and if some one would only take 
it, my mamma would no longer have to 
worry about our rent.” 

Kelcey silently gazed about him, the 
indescribable air of taste and refinement 
that pervaded the simple apartments giv- 
ing a strange sense of homesickness. 

“Any little touches that you might sug- 
gest could easily be added, you know,” 
said the child, solemnly. 

Kelcey laughed to conceal his amuse- 
ment. It was evident that unconsciously 
the lesson of showing rooms had been 
learned verbatim—but with interpolations 
that would have startled the absent 
mother. 

“You see, we couldn’t afford to buy any- 
thing more until we got some lodgers. 
Why, we haven’t even carpets in our own 
rooms, and—what do you think?—we'’ve 
only two chairs altogether, so we have 
to carry them about wherever we go— 
isn’t that a joke?” 

Again Kelcey coughed, but not to con- 
ceal amusement. 

“Did you notice the Southern expo- 
sure?” she queried, guiding him to the 
front windows. “That’s a great advan- 
tage in San Francisco—perhaps you are 
a stranger?” 

“Yes, I arrived only yesterday,” replied 
Kelcey, smiling. 

“We've lived here a long time,” said 
she. “Six whole weeks.” 

- “You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Kel- 


cey. 

The child solemnly nodded. “You see, 
there is a fine Bay view. It’s pretty foggy, 
but if you duck your head and squint real 
hard you can ’most make out the Golden 
Cate.” 
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To please her, Kelcey went through a 
severe contortion of neck and eyes, ac- 
companied by an “oh!” of delighted sur- 
prise, while she prattled on by his side. 

“At my grandpapa’s, in the East, there 
never were any rooms to let, though his 
house was as big as a fairy palace.” 

They had come close together at the 
window, and as she spoke the last words 
her hand stroked the sleeve of his coat. 
The light touch sent a thrill through his 
heart. 

“My granapapa died, you know,” she 
sorowfully added. 

“I am sorry,” said Kelcey, tenderly. 

The child’s fingers slipped down from 
his arm and lovingly fluttered into his 
hand. As it tightly closed over them 
she looked up into his face and smiled. 

“I want to show you the nice grate be- 
hind this little silk curtain,” she said, 
leading him from the window to the man- 
tel. “Just look at its big basket!” she ex- 
claimed, as she let go his hand and knelt 
upon the hearth, holding back the curtain 
with her tiny fingers. “They say fire 
is a necessity in the rainy season, so the 
grate is another advantage. I’m awfully 
sorry,” she apologetically ended, “but the 
fire is—extra.”’ 

She scrambled to her feet, and as a 
matter of course took his hand again. 
“My grandpapa didn’t leave my mamma 
a cent of money,’ she announced in an 
awed tone. 

“No?” queried Kelcey. 

“No—wasn’t it naughty of him? You 
see, he was very angry because ny mam- 
ma wouldn’t promise never to have any- 
thing to do wich my poor daddy.” 

“So your father isn’t dead?” said Kel- 
cey. “Suppose,” he quickly added, dis- 
creetly trying to change the subject from 
private family matters, “that you show 
me the bed-room now.” 

“Certainly!” cried the child. “You 
see the rooms are communicating—that 
is another advantage. No, my daddy 
wouldn’t die, though my grandpapa 
wanted him to.” Her gaze fell upon the 
floor, and her voice sank to a subdued 
whisper. “He turned into a black sheep.” 

“Did what?” asked Kelcey. 

“Turned into a black sheep. I didn’t 
see him do it because he went away when 
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I was httle—a great deal littler than now 
—but my grandpapa said he had become 
a regular black sheep. I'd like to call 
you attention to the inclosed wash-stand. 
You'll find running water another auvan- 
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great hope. “Don’t you suppuse,” she 
wistfully asked, “that a black sheep 
could turn into a man again.” 

Kelcey stooped and kissed her. “It 
would be hard work, little one, and take 


“Did you notice the southern exposure?” 


tage. Once I went to a circus up in a 
barn, and there was an elephant. It fell 
down, and then it turned into two boys— 
I saw it myself.” The blue eyes, looking 
up into Kelcey’s, grew luminous with a 


a long time, but I hvow that he could!” 
he murmured in a strained voice. 

“I’m so glad that I asked you!” joy- 
ously cried the child. “I’ve wondered 
and wondered but I couldn’t ask mamma, 
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for she always cries when I talk about 
daddy—she says it’s because she loves 


him so much.” 


Kelcey’s face whitened and the cor- 
ners of his sensitive mouth twitched. He 
stood silent, but within him surged a 
passion of thought like tumultuous waves 
breaking against a stern rock. The jus- 
tice of fate seemed a bitter mockery as 
he fiercely compared “daddy’s” lot with 


his own. The former scoundrel, who in. 


all probability was still recklessly bad, 
had this wife and child longing for his 
return, while he—Kelcey—who had 
climbed out of the pit, who yearned for 
love and home, dared not go back. This 
man’s wife had sacrificed all for her love 
of him, but his Helen—oh, he knew her 
so well, the strong, superb creature with 
a magnificent capacity for worship, who 
could not love looking down, who could 
not forgive and forget, who could never 
stoop to kiss a fallen idol. Yet there was 
his baby girl, his blue-eyed darling with 
her clinging little ways, her tender ca- 
resses, if he could—no, she had grown 
up out of all remembrance of him. They 
were both cherished in ease and luxury. 
He would not cast a shadow over their 
happiness. 

“Here is a large closet, big enough for 
a trunk,” interrupted an _ enthusiastic 
voice at his elbow. ; 

“Very nice, very nice indeed,” stam- 
mered Kelcey. If his Helen and his little 
Nell were only as this poverty-haunted 
woman and child, how eagerly he would 
beg forgiveness, shield them, work for 
them, love——. 

“I’m afraid that you don’t like the 
rooms after all,” said the child by his 
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side, with a plaintive sigh. 

“On the contrary,’ said Kelcey, in 
sudden decision, “I’m going to take 
them.” 

“Really? Honest true, cross your 
heart?” she breathlessly asked. 

“Honest true, cross my heart!” Kelcey 
answered, forcing a smile, as he playfully 
went through the motion. “I must go 
now, but I shall come back and see your 
mother this evening.” 

She danced before him, a whirl of ex- 
citement, the blue eyes sparkling with ex- 
ultation. 

“You must tell mamma what a capable 
agent her little daughter is,’ he said as 
he paused in the hall a moment, for the 
child insisted upon opening the front 
door for him. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed in delight, as she 
swung back the door, “here comes mam- 
ma now!” and she darted out and down 
the steps. 

The fog had lifted, and through the 
opened door the sunshine floated in upon 
Kelcey, and with it the sound of kisses, 
and the soft sweet prattle of the child as 
she breathlessly told of her wonderful 
adventure. He stood back and waited. 

They hastened up the steps—the tall, 
graceful woman, and the pretty child 
clinging to her skirts. They were enter- 
ing the house at last, and he looked into 
the woman’s face—the face of infinite 
tenderness that had haunted his dreams. 
For an instant he was dazed, powerless 
to move or speak. Then, with passionate. 
eagerness he sprang forward with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Helen!—my Helen!—and my little 
Nell!” he cried. 
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JOHNSON’S REGENERATION 


BY ROBERT V. CARR. 


OHNSON was thinking. It would 

have veen better for Johnson had 

he done no thinking. As the First 

Sergeant had once informed him, 
a private had no right to think. The 
sergeant explained that there were super- 
ior beings drawing salaries for the ex- 
press purpose of doing the thinking for 
the privates. But Johnson’s intellect 
could not grasp that. Private Johnson had 
been a school teacher before the war, and 
he rather prided himself on his education. 
Besides that, he possessed a strong imagi- 
nation. This would have helped him in 
the ranks of the gifted wielders of the 
pen, but it was useless to him as 4 private 
of United States Volunteers. It does not 
require a filigree intellect and a vivid 
imagination to be a good soldier. But 
Johnson gave his imagination full play 
and thereby incurred his undoing. 

Now, he was on out-post with a dis- 
agreeable Swedish Corporal, and the ter- 
ror of the tropic night smote him with 
a cold, damp hand. He almost hated the 
Swede’s composure. There he sat, chew- 
ing a hard-tack like a swine-herder, John- 
son thought. How could the man remain 
unmoved when death lurked in the 
shadow and beckoned from the jungle 
depths? Johnson shivered and pulled his 
wet shirt away from his chest. He might 
be killed before morning. Then he turned 
his imagination to wounds of every 
known variety. The Swedish Corporal 
Swore at the mosquitoes and crunched 
his hard-tack. Back in the trenches they 
had taken from the Filipinos the men of 
K Company told of Johnson the “cold- 
foot.” 

That afternoon the regiment had gone 
into its first engagement. They had 
Swept across an ancient rice paddy and 
filled the trenches on the jungle’s edge 
with dead and dying natives, and after 


that they sat down and contemplated 
their work. Then they got the dead out 
of the way and camped. 

lt was during the course of the charge 
that Johnson was possessed of ideas 
that stood out in bold outline against the 
shadows of other thoughts: They were, 
that he might get hit by a bullet from 
the Mauser of a vengeful Fuipino, and 
that this would mean a good deal of 
agony, and that he might die; that all 
this could be prevented if he laid down 
and hugged the earth. About that time 
a man whirled from a group on his right 
and staggered toward him with the blood 
spurting from a wound in the neck. Then 
Johnson laid down, sick and faint. 

“Here you, Johnson; you hit?” yelled 
a sergeant, turning back. 

“No, I’m not hit; 

The sergeant understood and with an 
oath hastened after the charging groups. 
Presently the hospital corps came up 
and tenderly placed the wounded man 
on a stretcher. Johnson looked at them 
dully, and when they asked if he was 
wounded he answered faintly, “played 
out.” 

After the trenches were taken John- 
son joined his company. Too tired to 
curse him they made no comment. But 
that night Johnson went on out-post 
known as Johnson, the “cold-foot.” 

And now the mystery of the night 
deepened and the voices of the jungle 
swelled into a throbbing chorus. John- 
son shivered and kept thinking. The 
Swedish corporal took a chew of tobacco 
and wondered what the cook would have 
for breakfast. 

Johnson had been sitting there, it 
seemed to him, for ages, when the cor- 
poral suddenly fired into the darkness. 
Then the gloom became streaked with 
red flame, the sound of rushing feet 
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came from the jungle, and Johnson dimly 
realized that the outposts were attacked. 
The old terror was creeping into his brain 
when a bullet ploughed through his shoul- 
der. Then Johnson became another man. 
He could feel the warm blood, and it 
filled him with a‘strange rage. The 


corporal was down and dying, and John-. 


son gave him a drink from his canteen. 
Then he took the revolver of the non- 
commissioned officer and took his stand. 
He did not think now. Wounds were not 
to be imagined, and the trickling of the 
blood down his chest had filled him 


‘with a contempt for death, and undone 


the work of centuries of culture. Stripped 
of imagination, filled with the fighting 
lust, he stood and fought as his fore- 
fathers had fought ages ago. 

When the company came up they found 
Johnson standing over the corporal’s 
dead body. 

“Why didn't you fall back?” the captain 
demanded, sternly. 

“IT wasn’t relieved, sir,” Johnson ans- 
wered simply. 

Whereupon the company pressed upon 
him gifts of tobacco and spirits and to 
him was given another title: Corporal 
Johnson. 
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BY ROBERT V. CARR. 


Since revellay we've floundered thro’ 
A million miles of green bamboo, 
An’ waist-high grass without no road, 
An’ half th’ regiment gone an’ throwed 
Itself; played out—sun-heat—kerflop: 
But still what’s left hain’t time to stop— 
Fer it’s the hike—th’ man-killin’ hike, 
Of Privates Bill an’ Tom an’ Mike 

Of th’ regular infantry. 


Hike along ‘til your feet’s blood-sore, 
Your gun like an iron two-by-four; 
Your belt a-sag around your main, 
Like a grindin’, bindin’ loggin’ chain; 
Your lips cracked wiae with red-hot dust, 
Your eye-lids feel like black-burnt crust— 
Fer it’s th’ hike—th’ man-killin hike, 
Of Privates Bill an’ Tom an’ Mike, 

Of th’ regular infantry. 


Hike along, Oh, th’ rains are on, 
Th’ mud’s come ’round, th’ dust is gone; 
But hikin’s here—th’ water runs, 
An’ th’ sky is pourin’ down great guns. 
River to cross or crick or lake, 
Which ever we’re ordered to take, we take— 
Fer it’s th’ hike—th’ man-killin’ hike, 
Of Privates Bill an’ Tom an’ Mike, 
Of th’ regular infantry. 
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JOSEPH LE CONTE. DIED JULY 6, 1901. 


We who are young are used to iook on age 
With more, perhaps, of pity than regard, 
Seeing, too oft, the markings dull and hard 

That life has written on the open page 

Poor comic part that closes on the stage 
Bearing both act and actor on toward 
An aimless end, and leaves the action marred 

With memory of Death’s obscene visage. 


But what a monument thy years have made, 
Recorder of God’s purposes divine, 
Leader of younger feet by stream and shade 
Through all those calm, age-honored years of thine! 
Knowing thy works, good master, I have prayed 
That such an unembittered age be mine. 
WALLACE IRWIN 
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Current Books 


Reviewed by Grace Luce Irwin 


A book of more than or- 

Yankee and dinary interest is “Blue 
Britisher Shirt and Khaki,” writ- 
Compared. ten by the well-known 

| war correspondent, Cap- 
tain James F. J. Archibald. It draws a 
daring and truthful comparison  be- 
tween the blue-shirted American sol- 
diers in Cuba and the khaki-garbed 
Britisher in South Africa. Like all 
books compiled of material gathered on 
the field, it contains quantities of hither- 
to unpublished facts, told in the simple, 
fresh style of an eye-witness; but, unlike 
other books of its kin, carries no extrane- 
ous matter. The chapters are all strictly 
to the point of the subject, and form to- 
gether a satisfactory, cohesive essay, in- 
cluding discussions of “British and 
American Recruits,” “The Officers,” 
“American and British Tactics,” “Feed- 
ing the Two Armies,” “Transportation of 
Troops by Sea,” “The Last Days of the 
Boer Capital,” “The British in Pretoria,” 
and allied topics. “There is obvious 
reason,” Captain Archibald says, “for a 
detailed comparison between the fighting 
men of the United States and Great 
Britain. They have more in common than 
either army has with the soldiers of any 
other nation. They have, during the 
last three years, fought testing wars 
against other civilized nations, in which 
they faced for the first time the new con- 
ditions of modern warfare. The relative 
qualifications of the two armies have a 
pressing bearing on the troublous ques- 
tions of alliance or disputes yet to be be- 
tween them. When the soldiers of these 
two nations meet now, each has a sense 
of their peculiar relation of neutrality, 
which is made piquant by the uncertainty 
whether they will continue to support 
one another as in China, or whether 
there is an evil day in store when they 
shall have to cut one another’s throats.” 
But the unchanged and unchanging senti- 


ment of the British is shown by the reply 
of an officer of General French’s staf, 
when asked why he had not been more 
courteous to an American war corres- 
pondent: “We do not care a tuppenny 
damn what any American on earth thinks 
of us!” Within fifteen minutes the same 
officer asked whether America would not 


stand by England in the event of a Euro- 


pean war. The opinion is expressed that 
the British soldiers, unlike our unparal- 
leled army of volunteers, are on all occa- 
sions too dependent upon their officers: 
opportunities for escape of large num- 
bers of prisoners, for sorties, or pursuits, 
all failing to enthuse or interest, unless 
taken advantage of by efficient leaders— 
which during the Boer war seem so 
often wanting. ‘To compare the relative 
bravery of the American soldier and 
Tommy Atkins is very difficult; there is a 
difference, but it is undoubtedly due to 
the training and not to the actual cour- 
age of the men. There could be no better 
or braver soldier desired than the Brit- 
ish when he knows what to do, and, 
when he is properly led; but the trouble 
is that he has not been taught to think 
for himseif, and the majority of his offi- 
cers do not take the trouble to think for 
him. The consequence has been that the 
Boers took more prisoners than they 
could feed.” Among many interesting 
details we learn that the McClellan 
saddles used by our army are only one- 
half the weight of the English saddles, 
and superior for their purpose. The 
Canadian troops in South Africa created 
a sensation because half of them used 
the McClellan saddle (about two thou- 
sand of which they had purchased after 
the saddles had been condemned by the 
United States Government as being a 
fraction of an inch too narrow across 
the withers); and the other half sported 
the Montana “cowboy saddle.” Here- 
after in England our usual army saddle 


| 

| 
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will be known as the “Canadian saddle.” 
British officers, now and then, themselves 
own to the superiority of the light kit 
carried by the American soldier, in com- 
parison with the heavier British equip- 
ment. “Oh, well, we shall have that 
some day,” one officer is quoted as say- 
ing. “In avout thirty years, when you 
have invented something much better, 
our War Office will adopt something like 
this.” 

A valuable feature of the book is the 
quantity of photographs illustrating all 
phases of the narrative and taken by the 
author in South Africa. 

One of the best bits of writing is the 
description of the life of the “Common 
Soldier in the Field,” including character- 
istics of the Spaniards as well as of 
“Tommy Atkins,” and the less known per- 
sonalities of those strong, self-restrained, 
silent, patriotic men—the Boers. In 
spite of all that has been written of them 
of late they have come upon the world’s 
stage as history makers too recently for 
us not to be grateful for all news of them 
which throws light upon the reasons of 
their victories and struggles. “If Presi- 
dent Kruger had been a handsome, pol- 
ished and dignified man,” is Captain Ar- 
chibald’s opinion, “the world’s opinion 
of the Transvaal burgher would have 
been entirely different, for the descrip- 
tions of the typical Boer have had their 
origin in his personality. He is far 
from prepossessing; he is entirely lack- 
ing in polish or distinction of appear- 
ance. He wears a shabby frock coat that 
looks as though it had never been 
brushed or cleaned since the day it left 
a ready-maae stock. His clothes, how- 
ever, are not the most notable nor the 
most repellant characteristic of the 
head of the Transvaal Government. Mr. 
Kruger smokes a pipe incessantly, and 
has an unpleasant habit of expectorating 
in any place that pleases his momentary 
fancy, and with very little accuracy of 
aim; even the front of his clothes shows 
signs of this habit. His eyes are inflamed 
and are seemingly afflicted with some 
opthalmic disease, which causes the lids 
to show lines of red under the eyeball. 
His hair and beard are unkempt, except 
on state occasions and Sunuays, when 


they are brushed to an oiled nicety. His 
hands are heavy, as though from great 
toil; but when shook hands he did so 
in the cordial manner of one who wished 
to show a heart-felt welcome to his guest. 
* * * All thougnt of the personal appear- 
ance of President Kruger was dispelled 
when he spoke, or even when he was lis- 
tening to anything of importance; for 
he conveyed the impression of being 
the possessor of a great reserve force 
and of a wonderful mental power which 
grasped a subject instantly and with 
precision. Once in touch with the work- 
ings of his great brain, his untidy appear- 
ance was forgotten, and you thought of 
him as a magnificent relic of the noble 
Dutch blood, one who had reclaimed a 
new continent from wild beasts and 
wilder savages; a man who had fought 
in the great veldt and into the mountains, 
and had built a home for thousands of 
contented followers, only to be driven 
out by a more powerful nation.” 

(“Blue Shirt and Khaki,” Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, New \iork.) 


The early mining 

London’s Latest. camps of California 
had their Bret 

Harte, the Klondike has its Jack London. 
“Prentice hands” now and then have 
tried to picture the life there in the far 
north, but no one else has approached the 
masterly power he shows in creating 
anew in art form the bigness, the strange- 
ness, the terror of that country of Arc- 
tic snows. His latest volume of short 
stories, called “The God of His Fathers,” 
the name of the first tale, contains also 
“The Great Interrogation,” “Which Make 
Men Remember,” “Siwash,” “The Man 
With the Gash,” “Jan, the Unrepentant,” 
“Grit of Women,” “Where the Trail 
Forks,” “A Daughter of the Aurora,” “At 
the Rainbow’s End,” and “The Scorn of 
Women,”—tales which have already 
made their mark on appearance in dif- 
ferent magazines, but are for the first 
time issued together in book form. Gen- 
erally speaking they voice paramountly 
these things—the vastness and beauty 
of the northern country, in sight of 
whose great mountains and water courses 
no trifling matters can be considered, 
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the flashes of nobility in the stern, rough 
human natures there, both white and In- 
dian, the. exploitation of such rugged An- 
glo-Saxon virtues as good-nature toward 
the weak, summary vengeance on the 
mean, and a doggedness when started 
on any sort of a trail. There are pluck 
and curses, starvation and the eternal 
earth dream of gold, in plenty, but there 
are also some wonderfully noble hearted 
men and women. “Grit of Women” is 
a tribute to the wonderful beauty of 
woman nature, and “The God of His 
Fathers” to the greatness of manhood; 
and these intrinsically true, away from 
the virtue engrafting prop of civilization. 
In style there is much of the dash and 
zest of Kipling, but also always a touch 
of the drama. The author is a believer 
“in those rare, illuminating moments 
when the intelligence flung from it time 
and space, to rise naked through eternity 
and read the facts of life from the open 
book of chance.” 

“Life is a strange thing. Much have 
I thought on it, and pondered long, yet 
daily the strangeness of it grows not less 
but more. Why this longing for life? 
It is a game which no man wins. To live 
is to toil hard, and to suffer sore, till 
Old Age creeps heavily upon us and we 
throw down our hands on the cold ashes 
of dead fires. It is hard to live. In pain 
the babe sucks his first breath, in pain 
the old man gasps his last, and all his 
days are full of trouble and sorrow; yet 
he goes down to the open arms of Death, 
stumbling, falling, with head turned 
backward, fighting to the last. And Death 
is kind. It is only Life, and the things 
of Life, that nurt. Yet we love Life, and 
we hate Death. It is very strange.” 

This from the puzzled lips of Sitka 
Charley, a half-breed, who appears in 
more than one of the stories. The humor 
throughout is of a grim, ironical sort, 
in keeping with the hard life of the men, 
and with their dreary, bleak surroundings. 
The courage and physical endurance of 
women are shown in a way seldom found 
in fiction. These are not the virtues of 
theirs which usually win them a place in 
literature. 

(“The God of His Fathers.” McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York.) 


Monthly. 


“The Flight of 
A Western Muse. Helen” is a taste- 
ful little volume 
which contains some really good things. 
Among the best are “‘Love’s Memories,” 
“Consolation,” and “At Morn.” The senti- 
ment in nearly all these poems is refined 
and deep, the form pleasing, and the 
choice of words significant. A cultivated 
spirit shows in the little gray book from 
cover to cover. To quote “Love’s Memo- 
ries”: 


“When one by one the years have taken 
wing, 
And we are old, and all my songs are 
still; 
And at your touch no more I feel the 
thrill 
That stirs bare boughs in March to 
blossoming; 
Think not, within, I shall forget to sing, 
Or dreams of you less oft my vision 
fill. 
Bless God, old age has not the power 
to chill 
The warmth at heart these tender 
memories ovring. 


But love be true, and being true be 
kind; 

That when their spell the days have 

wrought in me, 
And I sit lonely, I shall surely find 

These pensive ghosts a_ kindly 

company. 

Their breathings sweet through all the 
empty hours. 

With the old fragrance of the March 
love’s flowers.” 

(“The Flight of Helen and Other 
Poems,” by Warren Cheney. Elder & 
Shepard, San Francisco.) 

| Mr. Churchill, like 

Mr. Churchill on Mr. Frank Norris 

the Rebellion. is one who takes 
his profession of 

novel-writing seriously, and has set him- 
self to write his novels in series. This 
series bids fair to present itself in large 
terms—an historical pageant. First he 
has shown us “Richard Carvel,” who 
moves as a demi-god among the Titanic 
figures with which the enthusiasm of 
Revolutionary Sons and Colonial Dames 
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has peopled for us the early period of 
our national history. And now, the 
scenes of “The Crisis” we find are laid in 
St. Louis just before and during the Civil 
War, and in its pages walk descendants 
of Richard, also one wno much re- 
sembles him—the hero, Stephen Brice. 
But he is not so Titanic as the earlier 
Carvel—is reduced more to the usual 
human size—being brought closer to our 
own time. Nevertheless the book is a 
huge canvas and the painting done with 
a free and vigorous hand. The descend- 
ants of the Southerner, Richard Carvel, 
meet in St. Louis the descendants of a 
New England Puritan of equally good 
birth and breeding, and the two great 
American types are drawn with consum- 
mate literary skill and artistic sympathy. 
There has been a more frequent portrayal 
in fiction of the Southern gentleman— 
his picturesqueness suggesting the cava- 
lier—but here we have also the Puritan 
gentleman, self-contained, high-minded, 
courageous, courteous, and with as fine 
a respect for women. 

Mr. Churchill has made a somewhat 
daring experiment in introducing as char- 
acters, figures from real life of the period, 
as well known to us as President Lincoln, 
General Grant, General Sherman, yet he 
has made the experiment an unqualified 
success. The interest in Lincoln’s won- 
derful personality steadily deepens, as 
one perceives beneath his homeliness the 
elements of power and of nobility in his 
character. The book possesses above all 
the great and unusual quality of inter- 
preting American life from an intelligent 
American point of view. It is one we 
are proud to have a foreigner read. 

(“The Crisis,’ by Winston Churchill. 
The Macmii.an Company, New York.) 

Here is a most 

The Master Knot of remarkable and 

Human Fate. interesting book. 

It is written by 

a woman; it is striking, and it has a sin- 
gular purity of style. The circumstances 
surrounding the man and woman who live 
its chapters are far removed from the 
commonplace, in fact entirely and frank- 
ly improbable, yet it seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that the author has suc- 
ceeded in making her story intensely 


human. The main interest is the conver- 
sations between the two characters, yet 
by this means she has been able to de- 
velop a play of human emotion, the move- 
ment of human experience, the force of 
human love. It is a novel with a problem, 
and contains all the mystery of the “un- 
guessed riddle.” Yet the idea of the new 
deluge, whicn cuts off the hero and hero- 
ine from the rest of the world on an 
island, seems in itself only fit for dreams 
of a Utopia, or the humor of a comic op- 
era. Here on this island—once supposed 
to be a portion of the Rocky Mountains— 
the man plows and reaps, the woman 
binds the sheaves. And their talk is 
on questions of economics, on psycho- 
logic and religious possibilities, brilliant- 
ly garnished with significant quotation. 
“But,” to quote Richard Le Gallienne, 
“such a resumé gives no idea of the beau- 
tiful way, with touches of gentle, pure- 
hearted humor, in which the slow-going 
love is developed in these two hearts, 
and when love is at last born, and will be 
denied no ionger, comes the question, 
Is it right for them to love?” it is cer- 
tainly extraordinary to find in a book 
which is the literary sensation of the 
hour, only two characters, and! these 
made interesting and unique from cover 
to cover. It is printed in large, clear 
type, which will prove an added attrac- 
tion to many eyes. 

(“The Master Knot of Human Fate,” 
by Ellis Meredith. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

The term decadent is so 

The Book frequently applied that it 

of Jade. is bound to be at times 

misused. But to a phase 
of modern poetry, it clings justly, bar- 
nacle-like, and yet seems unable to kill. 
On the contrary, unfortunately, it appears 
to make for it a brief fashion. Imitator 
of Swinburne and Bandelaire, the author 
of these “verses underneath the bough,” 
has succeeded in accomplishing only 
their faults, not the redeeming greatness. 
He writes always in one tone—a dull 
grayness of disgust which disgusts, of 
ennui which bores. His subjects are the 
utterances of rotting corpses, the unnatu- 
ral love of the utterly bad, the sensuous 
delight of getting tired of things. Toa 
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normal and healthy mind such verses 
seem only the deplorable result of a dissi- 
pation of forces in the character of the 
poet. For we must own, in this case at 
least, that the author shows himself pos- 
sessed of some (though misdirected) 
poetic talent. This opinion is based 
solely on the fact that the form of his 
verses is more often than not correct, 
and that they contain so large a number 
of musical lines. As instance: 


“Under the velvet night wide India 

reposes, 
Now in the scented dark the champak 

‘odors swoon; 
Slowly the summer moon 

Riseth into the azure night made drunk 
with roses; 

And lo, the camel-bells, now that the 
daylight closes, 

Tinkle their quiet tune.” 


His picture drawing, also, though to lit- 
tle purpose, is frequently dainty 2nd sug- 
gestive, as in his “Nocturne”: 


“Lo, how the moon, beloved, 
Far in the heavens gleaming, 
Over the ocean dreaming, 
Her pallid light doth throw. 


* * * * * * 


There ’neath the stars eternal 
We two shall sit, we only, 
While from the heavens, lonely, 
The moon sinks in the sea.” 


The book is gotten up in extremely at- 
tractive style, both as to covers and print- 
ing. 

(“The Book of Jade.” Published by 
Doxey, New York). 


Dedicated to Captain Al- 

Our Lady of fred Dreyfus, the scenes 
Deliverance. of this story are laid in 
France. It is a_ well- 

spun yarn, wrought evidently for the love 
of spinning and resultantly entertaining. 
Involved in the plot is the tale of a young 
officer, who suffered unjust disgrace, ex- 
pulsion from the French army, and exile 
to New Caledonia: his pardon and res- 
cue take place in the last chapters. How- 
ever, the reader has little to do with him, 
more than by hearsay, until then, being 


Monthly. 


engaged in following the love episode of 
one Lamont, a Scotchman, and a little 
French aristocrat, Denise, including 
much adventure, and the rescue, at the 
close, of her brother from his unjust im- 
prisonment. The heroine, beautiful, ami- 
able, is drawn with a tenderly admiring 
touch worthy the days of chivalry, and 
always in appropriate frame. Perhaps, 
however, the best portrayal is that of 
Boulot, the bull-dog. He commands the 
situation whenever he appears, and wins 
the respect of ail with whom he comes in 
contact. 

Lamont, the millionaire Scotchman, 
falls in love with the portrait of Denise, 
in a Parisian art gallery. Following her 
to her country home, he not only becomes 
acquainted, but very soon one of the 
intimate circle at her chateau, pledging 
himself to do all in his power to bring 
about her brother’s freedom. An abbess 
and a priest, a mad artist, and a villain- 
ous French officer, also figure in the plot, 
which is full of incident and invention. 
In fact, if you wish to read something 
exciting and not in any degree instruc- 
tive, dashed with a spice of humor and al- 
ways surprising, lay aside all critical 
spirit, and while away an idle hour with 
this youthful romance. 

(“Our Lady of Deliverance,” by John 
Oxenham. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y.) 

The first volume of the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, a monumental work, now out, 
is to be followed by eleven others, which 
will altogether contain a very large quan- 
tity of illustrations. It is a record of 
the history of the Jews from the time 
of Abraham to the present day, compiled 
under the direction of a thoroughly relia- 
ble editorial board. The names of these 
men alone vouch for the value of the 
work. Among them are Mr. Cyrus Ad- 
ler, Ph. D., Mr. Richard Gottbeil, Ph. D., 
Mr. Marcus Jastrow, Mr. F. de So!a Men- 
des, Ph. D., Mr. Isadore Singer, Ph. D., 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, B. A., and others. 
Dr. Jacob Voorsanger, Professor of Se- 
mitic Languages in the University of 
California, says it is the most remark- 
able work published since the close of the 
Talmud. 

(“The Jewish Encyclopedia.” Funk, 
Wagnalls & Co., New York.) 


| 
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Harry B. Smith’s. bubbling lyrics, 
like those of the great Gilbert, I find, 
please the eye about 
as well as they do the 
Charming Lyrics ear, since they have 
from the Stage stood the test of type 
in “Stage Lyrics,” 
which we have at 
hand. Not that I mean to place the au- 
thor of “Stage Lyrics” on a par with the 
author of “Bab Ballads,” for Mr. Smith, 
though a very loving and pleasing rhym- 
ster and librettist does not claim equality 
with Gilbert. “Stage Lyrics” is a vol- 
ume well worth having and with every 
cause to be a great favorite, since there 
are echoes from “Robin Hood,” “The 
Fortune Teller,” “The Highwayman,” 
“The Idol’s Eye,” “Rob Roy,” “The Man- 
darin,” and other operas from Mr. 
Smith’s prolific pen which we will all be 
glad to recall at any time. The book 
is beautifully bound and profusely ill- 
ustrated with pen drawings by Mr. 
Archie Gunn, Mr. Ray Brown, and Mr. 
E. W. Kemble. Scattered through the 
book are forty-one character portraits 
of members of the old Bostonian Com- 
pany, and others. 
(“Stage Lyrics,’ by Harry B. Smith, 
R. H. Russell & Company, Publishers, 
New York.) 


“A Stepdaughter of Israel,” by Robert 
Boggs, deals with a love affair in Spain 
during the reign of Philip Il., between a 
poor but blue-blooded soldier and the 
grand-daughter of a rich Jew. Woven 
through it is an account of the adventures 
of a party of Spaniards in North America. 
It is hard to see any connection between 
the two phases of the story. Each might 
have been written independently. The 
thread of the tale jumps bewilderingly 
from the old world to the new, and it is 
written in a rather labored style with 
hardly enough interest to hold the read- 
er’s attention. The good are rewarded 
and the bad receive just retribution. As 
a whole the story has some merit and 
gives promise of better work in the fu- 
ture. 

(“A Stepdaughter of Israel,” Robert 
Boggs. F. Tennyson-Neely Co., New 
York.) 


“The Road to Rigby’s,” by Frank Bur- 
lingame Harris, is of the usual popular 
length for an afternoon’s reading, and is 
entertaining by means of its intense real- 
ism and depiction of honest, simple hu- 
man emotions. It has just been pub- 
lished, after its author’s death. He was 
a young college student and newspaper 
man, and his enthusiasm for life and lit- 
erature makes vivid the pages of this 
his first and last book. In the young 
educated country girl, Sibley Ridgeway, 
he has created a charming and life-like 
figure full of intelligence and dignity. 
The scenes are laid on farms in lowa, 
which the young author personally vis- 
ited. 

(Published by Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston.) 


The Rubaiyat of Mirza Memn is an- 
other beautiful translation of the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam. It is a para- 
phrase in the form of Fitzgerald’s, but 
with the 131 quatrains, drawn mainly 
from the prose versions of Nicholas and 
McCarthy. It is well-printed and illus- 
trated. 

(Published by Henry Olendorf Shep- 
herd, Chicago.) 


The dedication of the Hall of Fame in 
the New York University in the early 
part of June makes the appearance of a 
volume on the subject timely. In “The 
Hall of Fame,” by Mr. Henry Mitchell 
MacCracken, we have an account, not 
only of the origin of the building, and its 
objects, but also excellent brief biogra- 
phies and estimates of the great Ameri- 
cans chosen to be there immortalized. 
The book is well printed and illustrated. 

(“The Hall of Fame,” by Mr. Henry 
Mitchell MacCracken. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


The title word of “Anting-Anting 
Stories,” by Sargent Kayme, is one used 
by savages in Eastern islands to desig- 
nate at once a mysterious power to pro- 
tect its possessor, and the symbol of pro- 
tection. The book contains short stories 
of the more savage Filipinos. 

(Published by Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston.) 
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The dramatic happenings 
Mills of God. of this book portray Vir- 


ginia and England, in the 

later eighteenth century. 
We are treated to a round of gaieties—a 
royal scandal, court balls. junketings, 
much glittering bravery of bearing, and 
all the picturesque goings on of that 
profligate time. The theme is somewhat 
tragic. We like the dominant figure of 
the heroine, Elinor Grafton, who is beau- 
tiful and dramatic, yet burdened with a 
heart. Other greater shadows, however, 
are interwoven in the book, for we meet 
George IV., Napoleon, Goethe, Tom Moore 
and Sheridan. Everyone nowadays tries 
her hand more or less at one of these 
striking and picturesque romances or 
melodramas. Yet there is no more ‘fa 
supply than there is a demand. Novelists 
like orators listen at the pulse of the pub- 
lic, for the theme by which to thrill it. 
They only tell us what we wish to hear. 


(“Mills of God,” by Elinor Macart- 
ney Lane. D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
It is at least customary 
to deny believing with 
Admiral Sampson that a 
man behind the gun or in 
the fo’csle should not aspire to the cabin. 
“Masters of Men” takes the popular view, 
being the history of one sailor, Richard 
Halpin, who begins at the bottom of the 
service, and sees the hardest sides of life 
afloat. Yet the whole novel is a witness 
to the fact that only by a superhuman 
effort may the sailor ever become the 
officer. But Halpin, in the latter part of 
the book, as a young officer in Sampson’s 
own fleet, attains to some of the better 
things of sea life in our modern navy. 
Many of the pictured experiences are said 
to be taken directly from the life of the 
author himself. It is interesting, and is 
the first long novel by one of cur fore- 
most writers of sea stories. 

(“Masters of Men,” by Morgan Rob- 
ertson. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York.) 


Good Naval 
Story. 


A book of verses, entitled “Poems of 
the New Time,” by Miles Menandre Daw- 
son, is at hand. The book is neatly gotten 
up and published by the Alliance Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 


Monthly. 


The annual reports 
for the years ending 
June 30, 1897, and 
June 30, 1899, of the 
Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, showing the operation, expendi- 
tures and condition of the institution, has 
just been issued by the public printer. It 
contains a comprehensive report of the 
work done and also a memorial of Mr. 
George Browne Goode, who did so much 
for the United States National Museum. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth annual 
reports to the Smithstonian Institution 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology 
have just been received. To students of 
ethnology these are of great interest. 
They are well written and are illustrated 
from photographs of the Indians, their 
costumes and habitations. There are 
also many maps which add to the value 
of the works. 

We have at hand the second edition of © 
the second report of the United States 
Board on Geographic Names. It con- 
tains all the board’s decisions up to April 
4, 1900, as to the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of difficult geographic names. It also 
contains a list of all the counties in the 
United States. 

(Annual reports for 1897 and 1899 of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithstonian 
Institution; seventeenth and eighteenth 
annual reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Smithstonian Institu- 
tion; second report of the United States 
Board on Geographic Names. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Scientific Works 
of Value. 


Geo. Hansen, of Berkeley, has written 
a little volume entitled “What is a Kin- 
dergarten?” Of the inside workings of 
a kindergarten he pretends to no knowl- 
edge, but his book is devoted to his 
theories of the influences of plants over 
children, and the advisability and ad- 
vantage of bringing them up surrounded 
by trees and flowers. His views are in- 
geniously set forth, and the book has. 
many careful diagrams illustrating his. 
ideas. 

(“What Is a Kindergarten,” by Geo. 
Hansen. D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, 
San Francisco.) 
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At Point Concepcion 
the coast line of Cal- 
ifornia bends like an 
elbow to the East, 
ahd for a distance of 
about seventy miles 
the trend is almost 
exactly in that di- 
rection. 

To keep this elbow at a proper right 
angle, Nature/firmly set the solid paral- 
lelogram of Santa Barbara County, and 
ribbed and stayed with parallel and trans- 
verse mountain ranges that western 
block which on this national bastion 
forms the salient angle in a mighty 


line of def aces that successfully defy 
old Neptune's fiercest attacks. | 

This parallelogram of Santa Barbara 
County presents two of its sides to a 
sea, but to seas so unlike in character 
that their contact has made the land as 
different as the waters. 

The mariner from the north, tossed 
and buffeted by an angry sea-god, hails 
with delight that continental outpost, 
Point Concepcion, and his storm-beaten 
craft glides around the promontory into 
a “summer southern sea,” unvexed by 
the wind-god’s frown. 

With a western and a southern shore, 


President McKinley at Santa Barbara, May 10, 1901. 
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Santa Barbara Mission, founded 1786. 


Santa Barbara County has two climates— 
one a modified edition of San Francisco, 
Oakland and the contiguous section, the 
other an improved edition of Southern 
Italy. This western and southera front- 
age explains why the apples of Lompoc 
and the lemons of Montecito take the first 
premium wherever exhibited. For the 
apple thrives in the bracing coolness of 
the western coast where the hoar frost 
occasionally whitens the fields in winter 
and there is a snap in the air o’ mornings, 
while the lemon finds a congenial home 
on the southern shore where the corn leaf 
never curls from the heat nor the lily 
droops from the cold and 

“Where falls not hail or any snow.” 

It may be asked why the northwesterly 
winds that impinge on the western coast 
do not sweep the southern shore as well. 
Such would be the case were the county 
a plain, but Mother Nature had in mind 
the creation of a spot where all the 
elements that go to the making of an 
Edenic retreat might be present, so she 
laid an east and west wall more than 
three thousand feet high,- along the 
southern shore, and from three to five 
miles distant from where the gentle wave- 
lets lap its sands, and when the winds 
that have swept unchecked over seven 
thousand miles of ocean bear down op 
the western coast, the northern slopes 
of the Santa Ynez range raise a mighty 
barrier against their onward rush, and 
the winterless shore that basks in the 


Edwards Photo. 


sunshine on the southern slopes of the 
range is forever protected against the 
storming battalions of the occidental 
Keewaydin. 

Not only did kindly Mother Nature 
lay this protecting wall to guard the 
southern shore from winter’s chill, but 
she did more to make it truly a “land of 
the sun.” Twenty-five miles out she 
raised an island barrier against the surge 
and fret of old Ocean, and thus formed 
within the favored inclosure a bit of sea 
that knows no storm, and whose sun- 
kissed waves have naught for the mari- 
ner but a kindly welcome. Warmed by 
a southern sun and flushed by a south- 
ern return current, the Channel of Santa 
Barbara is a reservoir of heat that has 
a large influence in determining the 
temperature of the shore its waters lave. 
If the glance of the sun of August be 
too ardent, the cooling breeze from this 
body of water at 66 deg. tempers the 
ray. If through a mountain defile a sus- 
picion of frost creeps into the happy val- 
ley in January, it is blown back again 
by a warm breath from this aqueous 
equalizer at a temperature of 60 deg. 
Hence to mountain and ocean, quite as 
much as to latitude and sun, are we in- 
debted for the charm of a climate from 
which both frost and heat are eliminated. 

But that figures are wearisome, we 
would present the indisputable evidence 
of carefully kept records to show that 
on the southern shore oe Santa Bar- 
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bara County the golden mean of a cli- 
mate that is cool but never cold, warm 
but never hot, has been realized. From 
those records, however, we desire to give 
prominence to the fact that but twice 
in a generation has the thermometer 
registered above 100 deg., and then under 
abnormal conditions produced in part 
by mountain fires. Twice only in that 
time has the thermometer dropped below 
freezing point, and then less than four 
degrees as a minimum. The lowest tem- 
perature during 1900 was 38 deg. above 
zero, and but once did the mercury drop 
so low as that, viz: on the last day of the 
year. 


Monthly. 


they fail to give such a vivid idea of the 
climate of this favored land as does a 
comparison instituted between Santa 
Barbara and some favorite resorts on 
the Atlantic coast. By such a comparison 
it is found that our January is equivalent 
to the month of May at Nantucket, our 
February to May at Atlantic City, our 
March to May at Norfolk, our April to 
May at Portland, Me., our May to May 
at New Haven, our June to May at New 
York, our July to May at Philadelphia, 
our August to May at Washington, our 
September to May at Brooklyn, our Oc- 
tober to May at New London, Ct., our No- 
vember and December to May at Port- 


Santa Barbara Polo Grounds. The game. 


The mean temperature of January, 
1900, was 57.5 deg., that of July 65.9 deg.. 
a difference of but 8.4 deg. The mean 


temperature of the three winter months — 


was 57.4 deg., of the spring months 
58.3 deg., of the summer months 64.8, 
and of the fall months 64.1. This gives 
as the mean for tue year, 61.1 deg., being 
1.1 deg. above the average temperature 
as indicated by observations made over 
a period of thirty years. The preceding 
year, 1899, was much cooler, showing a 
mean temperature for the year of 59.7 
deg., or 0.3 deg. below the normal. 
While these figures are suggestive, 


land, Me. Thus our year is the charm- 
ing month of May as it moves with the 
changing season up the Atlantic shore. 
Bear in mind .ais comparison is for tem- 
perature only. The many unpleasant 
features that, even in “sweetest May,” 
vex the sojourner in the localities men- 
tioned, are here entirely absent or very 
much modified. 

There are four essential elements that 
enter into the indescribable, almost in- 
tangible, yet highly important thing we 
call climate, to wit: sunshine, tempera- 
ture, wind and humidity. 

Now every day is not sunshiny in Santa 
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Barbara. If such were the case old Sol 
would cease to be appreciated. But he 
only withdraws himself within his cur- 
tain of cloud sufficiently long at a time 
to make his face the more welcome on 
his re-appearance. The record shows 
that on an average but one day in six 
is cloudy. Many of these cloudy days 
are among the most delightful of the 
year, the sun being veiled by a high cur- 
tain of vapor, while the air is dry and 
warm below, and most charmingly suited 


disagreeable, but these days come so 
rarely and there are so many days when 
the wind movement is just a breeze 
sufficient to rustle the leaves and keep 
the air fresh, that, to a person of long 
residence here, there is no suggestion of 
an unpleasant experience in the ques- 
tion asked at the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

Twice in a hundred years, viz., on the 
17th of June, 1859, and on the 27th of 
July, 1889, a sirocco from Death Valley, 


“Before the Game.” Arlington Golf Links. 


to picnics, sports, etc. 

“But how about the wind?” some aero- 
phobic reader may ask. Let us turn to 
the record again. A Robinson anemo- 
meter has been in use here for twelve 
years, and during that time the greatest 
recorded wind movement in any 24 hours 
was 402 miles, or not quite 17 miles per 
hour. The average velocity during the 
twelve years has been but four miles 
per hour, and during 1900 it was but 3% 
miles per hour. In the spring months 
we occasionally have windy days, and 
sometimes on such occasions the dust is 


A. H. Rogers, Photo. 


through some inadvertence, wandered 
this way, blowing fiercely for a few hours 
and raising the temperature in the first 
instance to 136 deg., and in the latter 
to 107 deg. These rare occurrences seem 
scarcely worth mentioning in view of the 
fact that the much-vaunted climate of 
Southern Italy contributes siroccos of 
three days’ duration each, several times 
in a season, to that very sun-kissed land. 

The element of humidity, including 
rainfall, number of rainy days and at- 
mospheric saturation, seems happily 
proportioned in the Santa Barbara Val- 
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ley, for there is just as little rainfall as 
is consistent with growth and production, 
just as few rainy days as will give the re- 
quired amount of moisture, and just 
enough of watery vapor in the air to 
make its inhalation a constant delight. 

While there are from twenty to thirty 
days of each year in which rain falls dur- 
ing some part of the twenty-four hours, 
this statement does not mean that there 
are from twenty to thirty rainy days in 
‘the year. From an experience covering 
fifteen years the writer believes that the 
really rainy days of each year may be 
numbered on the fingers of one’s hands, 
and in some years on those of one hand. 
This will the more readily obtain cred- 
ence when one remembers that we have 
on the average an annual rainfall of but 
seventeen inches, distributed over eight 
months of the year. During the past 
season we had but fifteen days in which 
a quarter of an inch or more of rain fell 
during the twenty-four hours, and the 
total rainfall for the season is but 15% 
. inches, yet the crops already harvested 
are abundant, and those now growing 
give promise of ample returns. 

The annual percentage of atmospheric 
humidity for Santa Barbara is 71 as com- 
pared with San Francisco’s 80. But the 
average percentage for the winter 
months, when a high relative humidity 
would chill, is but 67. These are the 
figures for the city of Santa Barbara. 
The foothill district, two to four: miles 
from the. shore, having an elevation of 
from 600 to 1000 feet, has an annual per- 
centage of but 63, with an average dur- 
ing the winter months of but 53, much 
less than that of San Bernardino, Los 
Angeles or San Diego. This foothill re- 
gion receives the full benefit.of the sun- 
shine and the refraction from the ocean 
on its slopes and the light breezes from 
the Channel are tempered to greater 
mildness and dryness. 

Because we have said so much about 
our incomparable situation and climate 
the reader may think we have naught else 
to commend our county. Such is not the 
case. We yield to none in the fertility 
of our soil, the abundance of our har- 
vests, or the variety of our agricultural 
and horticultural productions. With 
much of this, however, we but share in 


The Montecito Palm. Tallest in California. 
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common with many other portions of 
our great State. Consequently our de- 
sire has been to call attention to attrac- 
tions possessed by this section that are 
not shared by other localities and to 
make patent the fact that on this bit of 
southern coast, under these sheltering 
mountains, by this sapphire sea, is found 
a charm of ocean and sky, of mountain, 
island and shore, of tropical growth and 
temperate airs, such as no other nook 
of this old planet possesses—a charm 
which holds one in a thrall of happy 
enjoyment that lasts the whoie year 
round. 

And it is the “whole year round” 
character of the climate that is Santa 
Barbara’s winning feature. One may as 
consistently come here to escape the 
heats of summer as the frosts of winter. 
A change from the sweltering days and 
stifling nights of the Mississippi Valley 
and the Middle Atlantic States to the 
fresh airs and cool nights of this equable 
valley is as much a relief as to come 
here in January and thus exchange 
snowdrifts and furnace heated rooms 
for roses and sunshine. The coolness of 
the nights during the summer months 
is a constant delight to the Eastern visi- 
tor, and the hours one spends in bed are 
attended with a most refreshing slum- 
ber. During the summer of 1900 there 
was but one night when the temperature 
was above 60, and then it was but 63. 

That part of the county lying north 
of the Santa Ynez range differs in climate 
to a considerable degree ‘from the south- 
ern shore. Its western portion is rela- 
tively low as compared with its mountain- 
ous eastern section, and for ten or a 
dozen miles inland the strong winds, 
laden with moisture, are quite raw. But 
as they pass over the hills and valleys 
these winds become warmer and dryer 
until at a distance of fifteen to twenty- 
five miles from the ocean, fog ‘s rarely 
seen and the summer days are hot, 
though the air is light and bracing. In 
this interior section the thermometer 
drops much lower in winter tnan it does 
south of the mountains, and tempera- 
tures of 18 and 20 above zero are not in- 
frequent. Yet, though lacking the equa- 
bility of the southern shore, it is a de- 
lightful section, and to some _ woul4d 


seem equally attractive. This western 
section of the county has great agricul- 
tural possibilities, and the inauguration 
of the beet sugar industry at Santa 
Maria, the development of apple culture 
and dairying at Lompoc, and the exten- 
sive production of grains in the Santa 
Ynez and Los Alamos Valleys, are at- 
tracting that large class of persons who 
desire to till the soil under circumstances 
where toil is attended with a minimum of 
discomfort, and where the returns are 
satisfactory. The coolness of the summer 
in western Santa Barbara County is a 
most attractive feature to the man who 
toils in the field, and farming operations 
can there be carried on under conditions 
more favorable than perhaps those of 
any part of the United States. 

The mountainous eastern section of the 
county is now covered by the “forest re- 
serves,” known as the Zaca Lake and 
Pine Mountain Reserve, and the Santa 
Ynez Reserve, containing 850,000 acres, 
or about one-half the area of the county. 
These reserves are practically great 
parks, cared for by Government rangers, 
who devote their time to cutting trails, 
extinguishing or preventing fires, and pa- 
trolling the reservations. This Govern- 
ment protection not only increases the 
value of this mountainous section as a 
watershed for the streams, but affords 
to the camper, hunter and prospector 
a most inviting field for pleasure and ex- 
ploration. Trails are being cut in all di- 
rections to facilitate the movements of 
the rangers, and one in particular, run- 
ning for forty miles along the summit of 
the Santa Ynez range, has probably no 
superior as a scenic outlook on the con- 
tinent. On the south is the lovely Santa 
Barbara Valley, then the wide and placid 
Channel; beyond, the mountainous is- 
lands of Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Rosa, and San Miguel. To the north 
one sees the rugged ranges of the San 
Rafael, Sierra Madre del Sur and the 
grove-dotted park of the Santa Ynez Val- 
ley. To the southeast the view extends 
to the Catalinas, the Sierra Santa Monica, 
Old Baldy, and the wide wilderness of 
mountains lying north of Los Angeles. 

It may have occurred to the reader 
that a section so favored by nature as 
is that portion of Santa Barbara County 
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A Santa Barbara Grammar School. 
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2. A Banana Paich, Santa 
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3. Buried in Roses at Santa Barbara. 
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lying along the Channel, must necessarily 
be the habitat of many species of plants 
and trees usually found in the tropics, 
and such is really the case. The whole 
world has been levied upon and pays 
tribute to this sheltered vale. In re- 
gard to the fruits grown here a well- 
known writer has said: “One who has 
lived in the temperate zone may write 
down the names of all the fruits he ever 
saw, and then add to the list all those 
his memory can call out of the books 
he has read, and in this valley he shall 
be reasonably sure of finding them. 
Fruits from Mexico and South America, 
from China and Japan, from Italy, 
France, Spain, India, here prosper side 
by side. Could it be shown that the 
primitive Eden bore as many fruits pleas- 
ant to the taste, it would add a new 
pang to the thought of original sin.” 
And it is very largely this world-wide 
range of fruit and flower and tree that 
is bringing to Santa Barbara a class of 
cultured and refined persons who seek 
to surround themselves with all the 
beauty and fragrance of the vegetable 
world. Santa Barbara has been well 
named the “City of Roses,” but the lux- 
uriance with which the Queen of Flow- 
ers grows in this vicinity is only typical 
of the growth of other shrubs and plants, 
and the poorest home may be a bower 
of fragrance with no expense but the 
very small amount of labor necessary 
in planting the wished-for varieties. 
The County of Santa Barbara has but 
one incorporated city, its shire town. 
Lompoc is an incorporated town of the 
sixth class, Santa Maria is big enough 
for incorporation, while Guadalupe, Los 
Alamos, Santa Ynez and Summerland 
are villages of 200 to 500 population. Of 
these villages, Summerland is the center 
of the petroleum industry and the loca- 
tion of the famous submarine oil wells. 
Santa Maria is the financial and com- 
mercial center of the great Santa Maria 
Valley, which has an area of nearly a 
quarter of a million acres. It has a popu- 


lation of 1200, a bank with a capital 
stock of $25,000, several large merchan- 
dise establishments with stocks of $20,000 
to $50,000, many small retail stores, a 
large fruit dryer, a cannery and a soda 
factory. Only five miles away at Better- 
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avia is the huge Union Sugar Factory, 
built in 1898, at a cost of over one 
million dollars. This institution employs 
about 500 men in the sugar season, and 
its advantages to Santa Maria and vicin- 
ity are very great. This section has a 
magnificent future, and the intending set- 
tler who wants to buy land at a rea- 
sonable figure and at the same time se- 
cure a home in a pleasant climate, will 
do well to examine the claims of this 
great valley. Mr. A. W. Cox, the resident 
Supervisor, or Mr. L. E. Blochman, are 
gentlemen who will take pleasure in ans- 
wering any questions from would-be set- 
tlers. 

Lompoc is the center of a very fertile 
farming and dairying section. It has a 
population of 1500, a bank with $145,000 
in deposits, a fine high school building, 
and a grammar school building costing 
$15,000, is on a branch of the Southern 
Pacific, nine miles from the main line 
at the ocean, and is an up-to-date town 
in every particular. The town owns its 
water supply, maintains a fire depart- 
ment and has well-graded streets. There 
are two weekly newspapers published in 
the town, and two good hotels provide 
for the traveling public. The section 
tributary to Lompoc is very well adapted 
to dairying, and the people of that neigh- 
borhood are justly proud of their cream- 
ery, the product of which is the most 
popular butter made in this section of 
the State, and is as fine as is produced 
anywhere. Lompoc seems the natural 
home of the apple, and its product has 
taken the first prize at the great fair 
at New Orleans and at Chicago was 
awarded a diploma of excellence. The 
codlin moth is here unknown, an’ Lom- 
poc apples are never “wormy,” so there 
is every prospect that this industry will 


eventually become of the first import- 


ance, especially as the demand for Lom- 
poc apples always outruns the supply. 
Another production of which Lompoc has 
a monopoly for the United States is 
English mustard, which is here grown 
on a large scale. Our space forbids 
anything like a proper review of this 
important section, but any person having 
in view a home in Lompoc or vicinity 
will do well to correspond with W. 
W. Broughton, Esq., resident Supervisor 
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and editor and proprietor of the Rec- 
ord, as he is very familiar with every- 
thing pertaining to that section. 

The city of Santa Barbara, the capital 
of the county, is an historic old city, 
and many a romance hangs around its 
older dwellings, and the valleys and 
canyons in its vicinity. Founded 120 
years ago, it was, during the heyday 
of the Mission era, the most important 
town in California. We have room for 
but a brief sketch of this city, famous 


mesa and the foothills of the Santa 
Ynez, on an inclined plane with an aver- 
age slope of about 100 feet to the mile, 
the rose-embowered homes of 7000 people 
are found, scattered over an area of 
about 3,000 acres. Thus many of these 
homes have very ample grounds, and no- 
where is the population crowded. With 
rare judgment the Franciscan friars who 
founded the Missions of California select- 
ed this locality as the site of their most 
important post, and the Mission founded 


Submarine Oil Wells at Summerland, Santa Barbara County. 


throughout the world for the beauty 
of its situation and the salubrity of 
its climate. Its location at the foot of 
the highest peaks of the Santa Ynez 
range, with an outlook toward the south- 
east and the beautiful bay that is said 
by travelers to be almost a counter- 
part of that of Naples, Italy, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. South of the city 
and forming a protection against the 
fresher breezes from the Channel, lies 
the “Mesa,” a range of hills from 300 
to 400 feet in height. Between this 


Leach Photo. 


here 115 years ago this coming Decem- 
ber has been a landmark to the mariner 
along our shore and an object of interest 
to every visitor through the years inter- 
vening. Not only is it the largest and 
best preserved of all the California Mis- 
sions, many of which are now but heaps 
of ruins, but it is the only one that has 
never been without regular ministrations 
under the Franciscan order since its 
foundation. Crowning, as the mighty 
structure does, the crest of the slope 
on which the city rests, its presence 
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seems ever the perpetual benediction of 
that virgin saint and martyr for whum 
the city was named and to whom the 
grand old church was dedicatel. Bar- 
barenos, regardless of creed, are proud 
of the venerable structure and of its 
work in the past, and as its presence 
dominates the landscape, so is no de- 
scription or picture of Santa Barbara 
complete without something of the his- 
toric old landmark. And as one stands 
in its towers and looks out over a most 
beautiful panorama of city, valley, moun- 
tain, ocean and iSland, there is no ques- 
tion as to why Father Junipero Serra 


Main street in Santa Maria, Santa Bar bara County. 


selected this spot as the site of his 
most important mission. The reason 
is apparent. 

And first and foremost is the re- 
markably advantageous commercial situ- 
ation disclosed by this view. The ob- 
server looks down on the wharves of the 
city, where, with a depth of water suffi- 
cient to float the largest vessels, ships 
may safely land their cargoes on any day 
of the year. Protected on the west, 
north and east by the semi-circular sweep 
of the coast, and on the south by the 
mountainous island barrier, this mis- 
named “roadstead” possesses the best 
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H Street, Lompoc, Santa Barbara County, looking north. 
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harbor accommodations on the western 
coast of America, ever safe, accessible 
at all times without the assistance of a 
pilot and with room for the fieets of the 
world. During the recent visit to this 
State of the Sub-Committee of Congress 
on Rivers and Harbors, the party took 
in this situation from these same grey 
old Mission towers, and so impressed 
were they with the manifest advantages 
of this admirable port that every mem- 
mer o1 the committee not only acceded 
to the proposition that Santa Barbara 
should be made a port of entry, but 
agreed to make such a recommendation 
to Congress. Had such a privilege been 


a summer resort, not only from the raw 
and chilling winds of the metropolis, 
but from the hot winds and blistering 
sun of the interior valleys as well. And 
to those who enjoy sea-bathing (and who 
does not) Santa Barbara offers unusual 
advantages, as the absence of storms 
or undertow makes its beach particularly 
attractive to inexperienced bathers, wo- 
men and children. A parent need have 
no concern here about the little ones 
as they can play along the water without 
the slightest danger. This removal of 
anxiety and of the need for watchfulness 
makes the sojourn of the tired mother 
at Santa Barbara veach a season of rest 
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Union Sugar Co.’s Factory, Beiteravia, Cal. 


granted to Santa Barbara years ago, 
and had the railroad advantages which 
the city now possesses been secured to 
her in the early seventies, when surveys 
were made for a transcontinental line 
to this point, t’' re never would have 
been any demand for a Government-built 
harbor at San Pedro, as the development 
of this port would have made this city 
the metropolis of Southern California. As 
it is the fine steamships of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company regularly ply 
between this port and all points north 
and south, there being four steamers 
each way every week. 

The recent connection of the city with 
San Francisco oy rail has called attention 
to the attractions of Santa Barbara as 


and recuperation nowhere else found. 
And the summer temperature of the 
water makes the bathing at this season 
a delightful experience. Those persons 
who are familiar only with the ocean tem- 
peratures of San Francisco, 52 deg., and 
Santa Cruz, 59 deg., may shiver at the 
thought of plunging into the surf, but one 
experience in Santa Barbara waters at 
68 or 70 degrees will convert them into 
enthusiastic bathers, who can’t be kept 
away from the beach. For very delicate 
constitutions the new bathing establish- 
ment just erected at a cost of $40,000, and 
one of the best-equipped and most ele- 
gantly appointed on the coast, furnishes 
an opportunity for bathing in sea water 
tempered to suit any taste. This magnifi- 
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Harvesting mustard near Lompoc, Santa Barbara County. 


cent establishment is supplied with every 
convenience, including two large plunge 
baths, and is in operation both summer 
and winter. Its location adjoining the 
beautiful Plaza del Mar and just under 
Punta del Castillo, is most admirably 
chosen. The cuts which accompany this 
article give the reader a suggestion of 
the style of this up-to-date institution 
and its happy surroundings. The Plaza 
del Mar is situated at the western ex- 
tremity of the Boulevard, a fine asphalt 
driveway, bordered by palms, that skirts 
the water front of the city for a distance 


of two miles, just above the surf line. 
At low tide the hard ocean floor is util- 
ized for a speedway, and one can drive 
for miles along wwe beach in either direc- 
tion. 

Recently the gas and electric light- 
ing plants and tne electric street rail- 
way system have passed into the hands 
of a corporation with a very ample 
capital. The old car lines are being 
improved and new ones extended. The 
company has just finished and equipped 
one of the largest and most complete 
power houses on the coast, and not only 


Deep-water Wharf, Santa Barbara. 


P. C. S. S. Co.’s Steamer Santa Rosa. 


Edwards Photo. 
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About Santa Barbara County. 


proposes to meet the wants of the city 
of Santa Barbara but of the rapidly grow- 
ing suburban districts east and west of 
the town. 

Of Santa Barbara’s many attractions, 
socially and otherwise, we have room 
for but a paragraph. The Union Club, 
the Santa Barbara Club, the Country 
Club, and the Woman’s Club are, in their 
several spheres, institutions second to 
none. All the fraternal orders are repre- 
sented, there being about thirty differ- 
ent lodges in the city. Fourteen different 
religious organizations exist, and several 
of the churches are very creditable struc- 
tures. With excellent public schools, 
both grammer and kindergarten, a fine 
high school, a collegiate school, a busi- 
ness college and a manual training 
school, the educational interests of 
the city and vicinity are well cared for. 

The press of the city, comprising 
three dailies and two weeklies, is 
enterprising and courteous, and the 
daily happenings of the neighborhood 
and of the world at large are spread be- 
fore the public in a presentable form. 
The hotels and boarding houses, from 
the big Arlington, with room for 509 
guests to the family circle that finds 
a place for two or three extra chairs at 
the table, are homelike and comfortable. 

An attractive feature to visitors is the 
attention being given to the popular 
sports of polo and golf. The local clubs 
maintain fine grounds for both games, 
and owing to the equable character of the 
climate, both sports may be indulged in 
during any season of the year. These 
grounds may be reached by a ten 
minutes’ walk from the business section 
or the hotels, and are admirably situatea 
in every particular. 

Santa Barbara’s general interests are 
carefull looked ariter by an active and 
energetic Chamber of Commerce, com- 
prising between two and three hundred 
of the business men and other enter- 
prising residents of the city and county. 
The Chamber has centrally located rooms 
with a secretary constantly in attendance 
to wait upon visitors, answer inquiries 
both verbal and written, distribute liter- 
ature, etc., and any information concern- 
ing the city or county will be cheerfully 
furnished on application to aim. 
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From San Francisco 


to Monterey 


BY HARRY WILKES 


T is a most interesting study. and 
one well worthy the attention of any 
student of history, to trace the devel- 
opment of what is known to-day as 
the modern hotel. Before, and for many 
centuries after the Christian era, the 


The entrance. 


hotel was merely an inn, with bad ac- 
commodations for men, who from choice 
or necessity were obliged to patronize 
them. Even up to the middle of the 
present century the very best hotels 
were scarcely more than large boarding 
houses, but the invention of the tele- 
graph and the advent of the railroad, 
which bring men from the most remote 
parts of the earth together in a few days 
at the uttermost, render better and more 
completely arranged buildings an abso- 
lute necessity. The ingenuity of ar- 
chitects are taxed, millions of dollars 
are involved and science in every form 
is brought into use, the result being 
the colossal and luxurious caravansaries 
that are gradually taking the place of 
the private home. 

The Palace Hotel, in San Francisco, 


GILMOUR. 


Sharon at an enormous cost, has, if an 
article published recently in a Califor- 
nia paper is to be relied upon, expended 
for betterments during the past ten 
years something over a million and a 
half of dollars. The statement is fre- 
quently heard on the Pacific Coast that 
the builder wished to leave behind him 
a monument that would illustrate his 
faith in the commercial supremacy of 
San Francisco, and although the cost of 
maintaining that unique monument is 
doubtless considerably in excess of 
what was expected, the experience of 
the Palace builder can be duplicated in 
every city which has within its confines 
a fashionable hostelry. We may, without 
undue vaunting, claim the distinction 
of possessing the model hotel of the 
world—one that is not surpassed in ap- 
pointments by any hotel. 

To San Franciscans it would be a 
waste of words to go into anything like 


which was built by the late Senator The Court. 
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a detailed description of the Palace, of 
its magnificence or of the superb manner 
in which it is conducted. So it would 
be to most people throughout the coun- 
try, and even abroad, and scarcely a 
stranger comes to town who does not 
know all about it. The Palace has long 
since become one of the mistitutions of 
San Francisco. The people here have 
learned to look upon it as theirs, and 
they point to it with price. And why 
not? There is nothing to compare witn 
it in magnitude and elegance in Amer- 
ica, and few, very few, elsewhere. And 
when it was erected yeas ago it was 
conceded to be the must modern and emi- 
nent structure of its kind in the world. 
It is so yet, for under its present manage- 
ment nothing has been left undone to keep 
it not only abreast, but ahead of the 
times. No new convenience, device, or 
invention calculated to attract or accom- 
modate guests has ever made its appear- 
ance that the Palace Hotel was not the 
first to seize and make good use of it. 
Such enterprise and go-ahead spirit is 
an honor and a benefit to any city and 
should be commended. 

Besides the grill and supper rooms, 
with which the public are thoroughly 
familiar,’ it has facilities possessed by 
no other similar institution for serving 
banquets, large and small, and on ex- 
tremely short notice. The management 
can handle the most important balls, 
wedding parties, receptions, and theatre 
parties in superb style, as has already 
been done. Maple and Marble Halls, 
where most of the big affairs take place, 
have the reputation of being among the 
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The Parlor. 


most elegant and eminently appropriate 
places for such gatherings, ahd de- 
servedly so. The Palace is also the place 
where professional men, bankers and 
the better class of sportsmen congre- 
gate, and to the court or the grill is the 
place the seeker of a friend will invari- 
ably turn. During political times it is the 
nucleus of all parties, and it the same 
with reference to all large gatherings. 
And it is safe to predict that these con- 
ditions will not change, for judging from 
the progressive spirit that has at all 
times been in evidence in the conduct of 
the Palace it will continue to attract 
those who appreciate the things that 
have so much to do with the comfort 
and convenience of patrons. 

The site for the erection of a hotel 
like the Palace was singularly fortunate 
—being in such close proximity to the 
wholesale and shopping districts, to 
places of amusement and with the ad- 
ded advantage of having street cars 
to all depots and points of interest pass 
the entrance. It occupies an entire block 
on the south side of Market street at 
its junction with New Montgomery and 
contains over one thousand rooms, mak- 
ing it the largest structure ever dedi- 
cated to the needs of the traveling pub- 
lic. Being on the highway between the 
Occident and Orient, and having at its 
gates attractions which for variety and 
uniqueness cannot be equaled in any 
other corner of the world, San Francisco 
is the inevitable destination or resting 
place of every extended traveler. 
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The Queen of Watering Places. 


BY THEODORE GONTZ. 


Situated on the sparkling waters of 
the Bay of Monterey, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles south of the Golden 
Gate, is the pride of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the beautiful Hotel Del Monte and 
its royal park of one hundred and twenty- 
eight acres. No one place has been more 
widely praised, and it is now universally 
pronounced the most beautiful and fas- 
cinating resort in America. 

Every open-air sport, particularly 
adapted to this land of out-of-door living, 


Club House at Hotel Del Monte. 


has its scores of devotees. Golfers have 
here the best links in the State, a nine- 
hole course, free to guests and all play- 
ers. In August the great golf tourna- 
ment of the year will take place on the 
Hotel course. ° Some close and spirited 
contests have brought together represen- 
tatives of the “‘400’s” wealthiest and most 
cultured people of large cities, many of 
them Eastern aristocrats now wintering 
at the Hotel del Monte or in the State. 


The invigorating, flawless atmosphere is 
the joy of the golfer’s heart, who natural- 
ly feels that he has an option on the 
weather, albeit he is not alone in this 
feeling. Each and every tourist imagines 
the weather should be made for his es- 
pecial benefit. We have all seen him, and 
his name is legion! He will not be dis- 
appointed in this pretty little Eden, 
where one of its chief charms is in the 
clear, sunshiny days, the bluest of blue 
skies, and cool, balmy breezes. Coaching 


is one of the jolliest pastimes, the ride 
par excellence being the Seventeen-miiec 
Drive. 

Surf bathing in the winter months can 
be enjoyed by people living at the 
Hotel del Monte. Or if surf bathing is 
not desired, the immense casino, having 
three large tanks of various degrees of 
temperature, offers ample opportunity for 
all kinds of “damp novelties.” 

Seven thousand acres are owned by th2 
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Pacific Improvement Company (owners 
of Hotel del Monte), practically all the 
peninsula of Monterey. From this area 
are derived all the supplies for the Hotel 
del Monte. Nothing is ever “out of 
season,” for a cold storage plant pre- 
serves, from season to season, abundant 
stores of fruit and other products. Nat- 
urally the sportsman finds plenty of game 
to bag, and the followers of Izaak Wal- 
ton never return empty-handed from a 
day’s pleasure in these extensive 
grounds. Added to these sports are 
polo games, racing, sailing, tennis and 
all other attractions conducive to a 
happy, free existence. The broad aven- 
ues and driveways, covering fifteen miles 
in the hotel grounds proper, are perfectly 
level and afford special delight to the 
cyclers who spin merrily in and out 
among the wonderful flower beds that 
resemble suites of gardens. 

The Hotel del Monte has the practical 
advantage of being a perfectly equipped 
hostelry, one that the traveler might hap- 
pily call “home.” It is not a resort to ‘e 
visited, enjoyed and forgotten; it is a 
domicile of spacious proportions; every 
guest-chamber has the benefit of sunshine 
and views of the courts and grounds at 
large. The table and cuisine are unex- 
celled, as the resources are endless. 
Fresh fish, vegetables, fruits, rich cream 
and butter, together with quail and other 
game are obtainable in the vast demesne. 

The social side is a feature second to 
none, and the ballroom is the scene of 
brilliant assemblies to concerts or 
dances. A clubhouse near the Hotel is a 
very popular place for both sexes, the 
sunny verandas for fashionable, yet infor- 
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mal, five o’clock teas, and the cozy rooms 
for “smokers” and a quiet game at cards 
after bowling or billiards. 

Ample returns for the very moderate 
expense incurred by a season at the 
Hotel del Monte are not the least of the 
good things mentioned, albeit that item 
is to be first considered by the man who 
foots the bills for miladi and himself and 
family. So it would never do to draw a 


‘comparison between that man and the 


one who described a very interesting 
journey on this wise: “We started, and 
that’s the beginning; we got there, and 
that’s the end,” for it’s not only “getting 
there” that must be considered, but the 
“staying there” as well. 


Hotel Vendome, San Jose, stopping 
place for visitors to the Lick Observa- 
tory on Mt. Hamilton, is ranked among 
the most luxurious resorts of the Coast. 

In architecture the building is an im- 
posing structure of welcome aspect. Se- 
cluded as it is from the outside world, 
it is yet conveniently situated to all the 
avenues of travel—a few blocks from the 
railroad station. 

Wide verandas, a white marble prome- 
nade, a welcoming rotunda and assembly 
hall, old-fashioned fire-places, wide cor- 
ridors, reading rooms, billiard parlors 
and elegantly furnished apartments for 
guests, are a few of the many attractions 
to be found at Hotel Vendome. There 
are two hundred and fifty guest rooms 
mostly en suite, supplied with bath and 
other modern conveniences. 

The hotel grounds are as picturesque 
as modern landscape gardening and Na- 
ture’s. own hand <an make them. 


Hotel Vendome, San Jose, Cal. 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER TO OVERLAND MONTHLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


NEW 20TH 


Century Encyclopaedia Britannica 
31 VOLUMES 


to advertise and distribute for 
n department has arranged with the publishers 

san Pengnsepmentre: + soe the first edition of this work and at the same time increase our own 
circulation. With this end in view we have set aside, with the compliments of the 


publishers, for distribution, while they last, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


each alternate book throughout the entire set together with one year’s 
subscription to the OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


IT CONTAINS 
te articles. 
and signed by specialists, or 142 


per volume. 
16,255 pages compiled by special contributors, forming 


SA 


\ 


WAT 


four-fifths of the entire work. f The 
338 full-page engraved plates, containing over Brit. 
900 separate illustrations. 
675 maps and plans, including 237 colored 


rary 80 com. 
Plete that it 
covers the entire 
range of human 
knowledge and is 
80 reliable that it has 
become the standard of 
all English Speaking coun. 
tries. it means for you the 
help of the world’s greatest 
Specialists in every depart- 
ment. 


Can you afford to be without it? 


maps. 
Nearly 12,000 illustrations, exclu- — 
sive of 
maps and plans. 


12,000,000 More Words 
than the largest English 
dictionary extant. it 
has been prepared 
at a cost of 

about 


nS sf ~mail it to us, or send a Postal giving name 

and address; on receipt of same a brief resume 

of the plan of distribution concisely set forth 
will be promptly forwarded. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SUBSCRIPTION CLUB. 
206 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


| I am interested in your proposition relative 
to the distribution of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 

nica, and I should be pleased to have you for- 

ward sample pages and other information. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


2126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Accredited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music, 
Art, and Elocution, 


For Catalogue address the Principal. Reopens Aug. 
Rev. EDWARD CHURCH, A. M. ~ 


Sentences written 

THAND in an hour by the 

SHORTHAND 
ing, non position, connective vowel met 

Highest World’s Fair award. Taught by mail, Self- 
Instructor, $2.00. FREE LESSON and circulars. 


Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


HAMLIN SCHOOL and 
VAN NESS SEMINARY, 


1849 Jackson st., cor. Gough, s- F. Boarding and day 
school for girls. Accredited by Vassar. Smith, Welle- 
sley colleges, and by the Universities of California and 
Leland Stanford Jr. Re-opens August 12, 1901. Send for 


t 
ee SARAH D. HAMLIN. Principal. 


NewFngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 


and famous /or results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICE, Musical Director. 
Send for music and elocution catalogues. 
FRANK W. 


HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Saint John’s School 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND FINISHING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, located in the healthful 
and beautiful Montecito Valley, three miles 
from the city of Sant® Barbara. e members 
of the Faculty are &ll graduates of leading uni- 
versities, 

The course prepares for eastern and western 
universities and scientific schools. 

For particulars and for catalogues address 
the Head Master. REV. ALFRED H. BROWN, 
at DELHI, N. Y., until September Ist.: after 
that date at Santa Barbara. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Continental Buliding and Loan Association 
has for the six months ending June 30th, 1901, declared 


a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on all 
deposits. 


WILLIAM CORBIN, Secrctary. 
Oftice—222 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


California 
Missions 


beautifully illustrated in colors on the now 
‘ popular “PRIVATE MAILING CARDS,” put up 
p in sets of ten and mailed to any address upon 
: receipt of 25c, by the publisher, 


EDWARD H. MITCHELL 
225 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Also in stock 100 other subjects. among 
them Big Trees, Yosemite, Chinese and other 
California scenes. These are just the thing to 
mail to friends. 


DAILY STAGE LINE 


between 


Santa [laria 
and Guadalupe 


Stages leave Guadalupe for Santa Maria, 4.20 a.m. and 
11.50 a. m. (or on arrival of Southern Pacific (Coast 
Line) trains.) 


Stages leave Santa Maria for Guadalupe (and con- 
nect with Southern Pacific Coast Line trains) at 2.30 
-m.and10p.m. (Stage drive of 50 minutes.) 


R. D. COOK, Proprietor. 


THE HART HOUSE 
Santa Maria, Cal. 


Under 2 New 2 Management. 
The Only First-Class Hotel 
in Town. 


Large Sample Rooms. 
A. M. COX, Prop. 


1401 _ UNIVER- 
SITY AVE., 


Northwestern |“ 
Literary Bureau) 


The only bureau of its kind in the Northwest. & Whol- 
ly for helping and advising writers. Manuscripts ex- 
amined conscientiously, at low cest: books published 
for authors; typewritten matter preferred. Under 
tried and well-known literary management. 

Sen™2c. stamp for circular. 
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~~ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAISI, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER. 


eases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detec 
tion. Ithas 


Beautifies 
The Skin, 
No other 

cosmetic will 


we taste itto be | 
sure it is pro- 
perly made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. Dr, L. A. a said to a lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
preparations.” One be«ttle will last six months, 
asing it every day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves superfiueus hair without Injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Telegraphic Codes 
All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
Manufacturing Otationer 
Printer, Lithographer and Bookbinder 


306 California St., bet. Battery & Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send sour ts to me Telephone Main 614 


PURIFIES as well ; 


The 


Murdock Press 


C. A. Murdock & Co. 
PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


532 Clay St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ALWAYS ON TOp 


woud TIN ROLLERS 


** Always on top”’ 
is the judgment expressed 
| those whose experience with 
inferior shade rollers has conclu- 
sively proven the supremacy of the 


\dmproved Hartshorn 


E e When you buy the genuine Hartshorn 
& Shade Roller, you have a guarantee 
against time, trouble, and 
many petty annoyances caused — 
by an inferior roller. Al- 
ways look for the auto- 
graph signature of 
Stewart Hartshorn 
on label at- 
tached to 


AVOID 
IMITATIONS 


[336 (Lay St. Jan Fran(isco Tet. Rep 


| 
| 
Removes Tan, | 
Pimples, Frec- - | 
kles,Moth | 
3 Patches, Rash, 
and Skin Dis- | 
| 
4 
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| | 
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| 
| | 
PM No | 
— TACKS | | 
| 
DEALERS B57 
S 
ALL KINDS OFT EO) 
- 
401-403 SANSC 
CAL AND 
WRAPPING | 
ozs, PAPER 
x SPECIAL ATTENTION ; | | 
Books GIVEN TO LITERATURE | | 


